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Social Changes in China 


By L. K. Tao 


T MAY be presumed that no argument is required nowa- 

days to refute the myth of the “changeless Cathay,” as the 
Chinese, like any other people on the earth, have during the 
past centuries seen great vicissitudes in their life and ideals. 
While all these changes may be branded by the broad and now 
almost meaningless term “oriental,” and considered wholly 
insignificant in comparison with those of the western nations 
in historical time, yet it is undeniable that some of them, such 
as the introduction of Buddhism and the marvelous cultural 
progress in the great dynasties of Tang and Sung, are funda- 
mental in nature and must have far-reaching effects on the 
character of our social life. 

Doubtless it is only during recent years that China has 
experienced the tremendous change that is unparalleled 
throughout her own as well as all human history. It may be 
said here once for all that this change has been brought about 
almost wholly through her contact with the modern European 
culture which is alien to her own, just as it was an entirely 
new development from its predecessors, the classical Greek 
and Roman civilizations. Of course the contact between the 
Chinese and European nations has been going on for centuries 
and in the course of time since the days of Marco Polo it has 
begun to assume increasingly great dimensions. Thus, the 
exchange of goods between the two parts of the world in- 
creased with time both in kind and in quantity while Catholic 
priests, and much later Protestant missionaries, following the 
footsteps of the adventurers and traders, came to this country 
in increasing numbers with a view to converting her heathen 
millions. 

Such repeated contacts between the two cultures during 
these ages notwithstanding, the influences of European cul- 
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ture on Chinese social life can hardly be regarded as of visible 
consequence before the middle of the last century. For, on the 
one hand, having for centuries not only enjoyed her own ciy- 
ilization but actually having extended it to all the races she 
happened to mingle with through peace or war, China was 
then totally blind to the potency of the new culture which 
appeared unadjusted and in fact unadjustable to her own; 
and, on the other hand, the new industrial civilization which 
developed at first but slowly in Europe had not yet, as it later 
did, spread its wings fully to envelop the entire realm of 
mankind. Consequently, kaleidoscopic changes began to take 
place in China only when the modern European civilization 
had blossomed in its full splendour and extravagance—the 
remarkable development of modern industries in scale and 
technique, the gradual development and completion of a 
world-wide system of communications, and the gradual ex- 
pansion of the industrial nations in their power of control 
and possession to the extent of including directly or indirectly 
under their sway practically the whole of the earth’s surface 
and the lives of its millions of inhabitants. In fact, if any 
landmark be necessary to designate the point at which China 
began to succumb feebly to the growing influence of the 
European culture, it seems that the year of 1900 might be 
chosen. For it was in that memorable year that the resistance 
of the Chinese, as manifested in the foolhardy attempt of the 
Boxers’ uprising against the aggressiveness of the foreigners 
(and incidentally also of their culture) failed helplessly 
before the cannon fire of the troops from nations which are all 
far superior to China not only in government, but, what is 
more important in this age, in industry and trade. It is indeed 
true that the aggressive character of the western culture was 
felt in China long before that date, as at least four wars were 
fought between her and the nations with the European cul- 
tural complex. But these events may be regarded simply as a 
prelude to the ultimate hegemony of the European culture in 
this country, from whose clutches she can by no means tear 
herself away again. The total breakdown of China’s resistance 
to European culture, it may be noted in passing, marks the 
completion of that world process which is to draw all nations 
and peoples under one cultural system. 

Viewed from this historical perspective, it is clear that 
social change in China during the past decades may be char- 
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acterized as a process of grafting European culture onto that 
of the Chinese. It is not our business to evaluate the process, 
to estimate its virtues or to recount its wrongs, nor need we 
show surprise and pity if it goes on at an accelerated rate and 
at the cost of our native culture. It appears that under given 
conditions the process is inevitable. In proceeding to discuss 
the subject which will fall under three headings, viz., natural 
conditions, social structure, and ideas and ideals, our treat- 
ment must of necessity be very brief and we shall not attempt 
to collect statistics, which are either lacking or too unwieldly 
to be introduced into this paper, in order to substantiate the 
arguments or opinions advanced hereunder. What this paper 
aims at is merely a discussion of the nature and trends in 
broad outline of the change of social life in China. In other 
words, it shall be an essay on the social implications of the 
process of cultural grafting in China as the writer sees them 
and not a document encumbered by details of figures and facts. 


MATERIAL CONDITIONS 


OF ALL the things that are most easily susceptible to adop- 

tion for use by one nation from another, there is no doubt 
that material goods come first, for at least in their first appear- 
ance they seem to satisfy human wants without being prejudi- 
cial to the existing social order. Curiously enough, one of the 
important consequences of the European culture—which 
some would call its essential character—is the large-scale pro- 
duction of material goods to satisfy the ever-increasing wants 
of man. 

Thus, in spite of the very early setting up of Christian 
missions in this country, which characterized one most impor- 
tant phase of the contact between Europe and China, the 
impact of European civilization was hardly effectively felt 
until there started the tremendous influx to this country of 
material goods which either meet new needs of our people or 
displace the native products in satisfying their existing needs. 
Indeed, things such as watches and snuff were imported to 
China at least as early as the beginning of the last century, 
but as they were only purchased and consumed by a very 
small minority of the well-to-do class, they could hardly be 
of considerable importance to the whole population. It may 
be recalled that even as late as about half a century ago, not 
only the peasant in the country but even the townsman in 
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great numbers was frequently found to be a consumer of 
nothing but native goods: he was clad in homemade cotton 
cloth which was dyed with native plant dyes, he smoked his 
pipe of native grown tobacco lighted by some kind of cotton 
which caught the spark from rubbing flint and iron together, 
he used vegetable oils and occasionally animal oils for light- 
ing purposes, and, of course, he consumed the foodstuffs pro- 
duced in the country. 

The wants of the people were then few and these could 
easily be met by native production. Indeed it could not be 
said that an economic equilibrium was constantly maintained 
in the country, for, though floods, droughts, and rebellions 
would disturb the peaceful economic order now and then, 
these calamities with few exceptions were limited to local 
areas and seldom brought havoc to the extent of disintegrating 
the whole social structure. Now, when articles of daily use 
are imported in large quantities to this country and through 
constant use become indispensable to the people, the influence 
of the European culture at once begins to tell with all its elo- 
quence. We find, for instance, that matches, clothing mate- 
rials, petroleum, tobacco and cigarettes, chemical dyes, paper, 
in fact all products of modern inventions and discoveries, have 
during the past decades gradually but steadily captured the 
Chinese market and won the esteem of the Chinese populace. 
The European culture in its material aspects, one may hold 
without inviting criticism, has certainly made a sweeping 
conquest in this country by introducing to its inhabitants the 
various products brought about through modern inventions 
and discoveries. If evidence of this be wanted, anyone with 
eyes to see will find that such things as matches, petroleum, 
and cigarettes have already penetrated into every nook and 
corner of the Republic. Monstrous trading companies deal- 
ing in these articles, themselves being children of the indus- 
trial organization of this age, see to it that none of us are left 
without the boon of their valuable products. And it is not too 
much to say that even the pictorial placards distributed by 
these companies in abundance to households and villages have 
entirely displaced the primitive native wood cuts of fairy and 
historical tales, thus furnishing country homes of today their 
only aesthetic enjoyment in pictorial art! 

If the Christian missionaries tried in vain for more than 
a century to convert the nation to their religion, the industrial 
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entrepreneurs and traders of countries with the European 
cultural complex have certainly succeeded with remarkable 
success in pursuading the Chinese to adhere to their cult. It is 
in this sense that the conquest of the European culture may 
be said to be complete. What irony it is that where religion 
failed, industry and commerce succeeded and that the gospel 
of profit and gain has a higher survival value than that of love. 


OR are the manufactured goods alone in rending the struc- 

ture and organization of the community. There have been 
transplanted from abroad in the course of past decades tech- 
niques and processes which facilitate the movements of things, 
tangible and intangible. While transportation conditions are 
admittedly still backward in this country, nevertheless such 
modern contrivances of communication as steamships, tele- 
graphs, railways, automobiles and radios, which have so far 
developed in the country, all tend as never before to increase 
the contact between the people of various parts of the country 
and to enrich their experience. It should be observed in this 
connection that as most of the contrivances are manufactured, 
developed and controlled not by Chinese themselves but by 
subjects of industrial nations—for instance, all of the trans- 
oceanic communication and practically all of seaboard com- 
munication—therefore, in this, just as in the case of material 
goods, the Chinese are mere recipients of the good services 
without taking any important part in rendering them. 

Mention must be also made of banking and financial 
enterprises of industrial nations, facilitating and reinforcing 
the conquest of material goods, whose influence in the present 
age of international finance cannot be too exaggerated. But 
it is hardly necessary for us to enter into the intricacies of 
their operations, seeing that their effects on the social and 
economic order of this country are less immediate and less 
apparent, though by no means less important than those of 
the material goods. 

Now one should ask: What are the significant conse- 
quences of the conquest of the material goods in this country? 
First of all, the consumption habits of the people, cultivated 
for ages, have radically changed. On the one hand, manufac- 
tured goods from abroad everywhere usurp the place of the 
native products from village homes and workshops, while on 
the other hand natural motive power invades the realm of 
that of animal or man. The seriousness of this situation is 
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readily seen, if one bears in mind that the transformation, 
which is nothing short of a revolution, is far from being 
spontaneous. The whole process is a direct consequence of the 
expansion of the European culture and under such circum- 
stances the people, instead of being able to control it, are 
completely at the mercy of the process. 

It is true that owing to this process living conditions of 
the people are improved. But is it possible to expect the 
Chinese to pay for them, if their productive power does not 
rise to a much higher level? It is also true that as a conse- 
quence of this process, a portion of the population has actually 
raised its standard of living. But how many are there in this 
country who are fortunate enough to constitute that small 
minority enjoying the fruits of modern industrial civiliza- 
tion? Let us remember also that subsequent to the inundation 
of modern industrial goods on the Chinese market there must 
inevitably be the dislocation of the entire native productive 
system, the increase of unemployment, the degradation of 
millions of homes. 

Lest it be construed that every conceivable thing in this 
country is attributed here to the effect of the expansion of 
European culture and that the part of the Chinese is abso- 
lutely passive in the process, I must hasten to add that such 
is far from my intention. What is contended here is that the 
change of natural conditions in this country give rise to most 
serious problems and these the Chinese finds great difficulty in 
tackling. At any rate, the historical process known as indus- 
trial revolution will be repeated in a unique way in this 
country: a nation, hitherto essentially agricultural and primi 
tive in technical arts and organization, has to face the gigantic 
task of industrializing herself and adjusting herself in a satis- 
factory manner to the modern highly industrial world of 
nations. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


WHILE changes of social and economic structure may be 

brought about by many causes, it is, however, the belief 
of the writer that material changes such as mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraphs form the main if not the sole cause. 
The effect of the industrial development and trade expansion 
of these western nations as well as Japan on the whole social 
and economic structure of China has been tremendous and 
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far-reaching. One finds here, for instance, the transformation 
in a generation’s time of all human institutions, political, eco- 
nomic, educational and social. In politics the Chinese have 
been grappling with the task of forming a sort of government, 
capable of properly performing functions that are required 
of a modern nation. It is expected that they are gaining 
experience in this field, in spite of or because of the heavy 
expenses they had to pay. From the old and gradually decay- 
ing economic order under which production was entirely 
handicraft and primarily for use and exchange at a just price, 
one finds emerging the effort to adjust Chinese economy to 
that of the world. On the success of this attempt depends in 
a great measure the survival of this nation. In education, 
endeavours have been made persistently and in various ways 
to train the masses and in particular the younger generation 
to become citizens fitted for the tremendous work of nation- 
making. None of these attempts is simple or easy; indeed, the 
whole task is herculean. But it is evident from all this to what 
extent the social and economic structure of China has to be 
modified or reformed in the process. 

This is not the place to give a detailed account of the insti- 
tutional changes of the country during the past decades. Cer- 
tain new and important features of Chinese social life, how- 
ever, call for some special mention. For instance, the tradi- 
tional family system is definitely and forever breaking up. It 
has been in the past the family that is responsible in very 
large measure for social peace and order, economic develop- 
ment and perpetuation of the nation. It is the atomic unit of 
the social structure, and even political and commercial organ- 
izations were formed on its principles. Now that system is 
crumbling at a rapid rate. Not only huge households are dis- 
appearing and are doomed to extinction, but even the “small 
family” appears to be losing rapidly its solidarity and cohe- 
siveness. Of the many causes that bring about the collapse of 
the Chinese family system, the economic changes, in particu- 
lar the decay of native industries and the constant rise of 
living expenses, are undoubtedly the most decisive. As the 
type of the family is closely correlated with that of economy, 
it is natural that the disintegration of the rural and handicraft 
economic system in China is succeeded by the rapid decline 
of that important institution which has been for ages the cor- 
ner stone of Chinese social life. 
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Embodied in the Chinese family system is a set of moral 
and formalistic principles, such as rights, duties, and general 
behavior patterns, according to which the people conduct 
their lives within as well as without the family. Now with 
the passing of the family system all these principles also 
become defunct. 


CONSEQUENTLY there appears in Chinese social life 

the unprecedented phenomenon of the liberation of the 
individual. While it is impossible to state precisely the 
respective shares of various influences that are responsible for 
the liberation—the development of means of communication, 
the growth of towns, repeated military expeditions, the intro- 
duction and spread of individualism and conception of per- 
sonal freedom, all must have been paramount factors—there 
is no doubt that the loosening of family ties and the weaken- 
ing of the family principles would constitute its main cause. 
There then emerges from this phenomenon an entirely new 
social order—or shall we say disorder?—for instead of indi- 
viduals with definite rights and duties following traditionally 
established behavior patterns, they, as free agents let loose 
from all established connections, have to make their own 
adjustments, to adopt or even create new behavior patterns 
and moral standards to meet the rapidly changing conditions. 
That under such circumstances there should be large numbers 
of social misfits, people thrown out of gear, so to speak, and 
becoming functionless, is not at all surprising. For if it is the 
order of the present-day industrial and economic system that 
there should always be a considerable proportion of social 
misfits in a population, then how much greater would be that 
proportion in China where every human institution is under- 
going rapid transformation? 

In this tumult of social change in China, one notices the 
transformation of social classes in status and character. The 
traditional stratification of social classes in the order of schol- 
ars, farmers, artizans and traders has been entirely overturned 
and is no more tenable, while new classes are daily in the 
making and gaining in importance. For instance, the mili- 
tary profession, if not actually exalted, is no more despised; 
compradores, who were once merely regarded as servants of 
foreign traders, and bankers who were hitherto usually re- 
cruited from failures of the scholar class, today dabble freely 
in high finance and politics. The transformation of the char- 
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acter of certain social classes is just as remarkable as the 
change of their status. For instance, scholars of the old style, 
the excellent calligrapher, the facile essayist, the man versed 
in classics, are fast disappearing from the political and ad- 
ministrative posts while in their places are the college-edu- 
cated who have a mere smattering of knowledge of legal, 
economic or political sciences of the western world. At the 
same time, new professions, engineering, architecture, modern 
medicine, law, science, are all in the process of formation. 
In short, as a consequence of changing social conditions, social 
differentiation in the form of a development of vocations and 
professions is now taking place in China at a tremendous rate. 
Thus, if on the one hand great numbers of the population are 
becoming functionless, on the other hand numbers of others 
are certainly assuming new functions in order to serve the new 
needs of the community. But how painful must be this process 
of functional transformation to those who have to sustain 
the loss! 

One remarkable phenomenon in the transitional period of 
social change in China that should not pass by without men- 
tion is the rise of the younger generation. Amidst the process 
of social transformation, those trained or brought up under 
old conditions are found disabled and out of place, while the 
younger generation, having received training and education 
on modern lines, begin to assume importance in all walks of 
life. Consequently, age and seniority, which once commanded 
enviable prestige and were given respect by all, now become a 
sign of incompetence and degradation. No wonder that the 
modern youth is nowadays insurgent and unruly. And one 
should not wonder if this insurgence of the youth of the land is 
repeated again and again while social conditions are chang- 
ing rapidly. 


IDEAS AND IDEALS 


THE description of social change in China will not be com- 

plete if the change of ideas and ideals is left undiscussed. 
But, as ideas and ideals are things of an intangible nature 
and are difficult to gauge, one can only deal with that subject, 
therefore, in a very general way. 

It must be admitted at the outset that ideas and ideals are 
creations of the intellect. For although they are mental re- 
sponses of men toward certain conditions, and consequently 
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may be cherished by anyone experiencing these conditions, 
yet it is only the intellectual person who gives them clear and 
definite expression and sufficient prestige to become popular. 
It must be further admitted that no idea or ideal, whatever 
its order, could be of a strong or lasting influence on the 
people unless conditions were ripe for its reception. 

Bearing in mind these statements, it would be no surprise, 
therefore, to find in these years in China, as a consequence of 
the changing social, political and economic conditions of the 
country, a rapid growth of certain doctrines, propounded by 
the intellectual class and followed under its lead by groups 
of people. 

Generally speaking, the ideal of the Chinese people in the 
past was a simple one; it was merely a fulfillment of good 
human relationships: to be loyal to the emperor, to be filial 
to the parents, to respect the old and to care for the young, to 
obey the law and to cultivate personal virtues—in short, to 
make good all human relationships one happens to have. In 
the pursuit of such an ideal, it was believed, a sound social! 
system would ensue. The ideal is undoubtedly developed 
from family morality; it is preeminently ethical and may be 
appropriately called personal moralism. Unlike most of the 
modernisms, it is neither pompous nor high-sounding. 

Now with the disruption of the fundamental institution 
of the family and the decay of the whole social structure of 
China, the traditional ideal too must go over board. There 
is nothing for one now upon which to centre one’s loyalty, 
the dynasty having been overthrown and the family having 
lost its functions; all the social relationships must be evaluated 
anew and moral standards governing them will have yet to 
be made. Meanwhile new ideas, that is, ideas developed in 
European culture, are pouring in. Thus, for a time, no doc- 
trine of a European origin was wanting its advocate, or at 
least its proponent. From anarchism to utopianism enthusi- 
asts could be found. But as most of these ideas are highly 
abstract and are often found not-directly applicable to actual 
life, they merely remained topics of discussion for the intel- 
lectuals, such as professors and students, and had little influ- 
ence on the people as a whole. 

As direct consequences of the expansion of European 
culture in this part of the world, however, three ideals at 
least, may be said to have gained ground amongst the Chinese 
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population. Firstly, there is the sense of individual liberty, 
the idea of being one’s own master. While civic liberty of 
the Chinese is still being fought for, one’s freedom from 
family bondage, from parental despotism, from established 
social conventions, has certainly been already won. Thus, 
every young man (or young woman) is now renouncing the 
dictates of his elders: he is to choose his own lifemate, his 
own career, his independence in life and will by no means be 
hampered by any responsibility, such as was incumbent on 
the dutiful son of former days. This sense of individual free- 
dom has undoubtedly been instilled into the minds of all 
classes. Divorces, desertions from home and the adventures 
and exploits of youth, as are disclosed in modern autobio- 
graphical fiction and newspapers from day to day, give us 
but a glimpse of this widespread movement. Not only the 
youth but the adult too has been captured by this spirit of 
revolt against conventions that hamper life. The sinister 
aspect of this movement would undoubtedly lead to a form 
of individualism rampant, a keen and vigorous struggle for 
existence without the least regard for any social or moral 
consideration. It is suspected that this is perhaps as it should 
be under the present conditions of social transformation. 


NEAT in importance to the foregoing ideal, and in some way 

mitigating its crudeness, is nationalism. Bitter experi- 
ences from his contact with foreign nations have awakened in 
the Chinese a consciousness of his race and nation. Whatever 
may be said of the growth of national sentiment among the 
Chinese people, it must be admitted that it is but natural and 
inevitable in view of the unfortunate developments that re- 
sulted from the expansion of and conquest by the European 
culture. Consider the state of feeling of the Chinese who 
finds in his country territories dismembered, sovereign rights 
violated or negated, and material resources exploited to his 
disadvantage. Consider again his more intimate experiences, 
his personal contacts with foreigners at home and abroad 
where his movements are restricted and his personal dignity 
lowered merely because he happens to be a Chinese. Then it 
is indeed strange if under such circumstances the Chinese 
could still curb his nationalistic feelings. 

While both individualism and nationalism are doubtless 
powerful forces in the country today, a new, more alluring 
and potentially more powerful ideal is now rapidly gaining 
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influence in the minds of the people. And that is communism. 
At a time when China is beset with so many problems press- 
ing for solution and yet neither individuals nor organizations 
can in any effective manner tackle them, to what if not to 
despair can most of our people be driven? But to many it is not 
exactly despair, because in the far north a revelation has 
appeared. The gigantic experiment of national reconstruction 
made in Russia since 1918 has opened their eyes to the possi- 
bility of reorganizing the nation on a well worked out plan. 
It is believed that innumerable problems of very serious nature 
which beleaguer them at present, in particular social and 
economic inequalities inflicted on individuals and international 
inequalities inflicted on the country, will be automatically 
solved, once the communistic program is faithfully carried 
out. What, indeed, could be more impressive to a people like 
the Chinese of today than the successes Soviet Russia has made 
in calling her foreign aggressors to a halt, in overthrowing 
the capitalistic regime within the country and threatening to 
overthrow it without? What, indeed, could be more attractive, 
to those who had suffered social and economic injustice in 
person as well as those who aspire toward some social system 
under which all wrongs of the present-day capitalism be done 
away with, than the admirable attempts, shorn of their accom- 
panying horrors, made in recent years by the great political 
figures in Russia? 

It is not possible for us to tell to what an extent have 
communistic ideas percolated into the minds of our people, 
nor to what a degree of intensity have they been developed, 
but it seems safe to say that they are spreading rapidly among 
all classes of people, especially among the modern youths of 
some education. Whether communism will ever succeed in 
China is again a question to which nobody dares to give any 
positive answer. However, it appears certain that its move- 
ment will be determined mainly by three factors. The first is 
the ability of the organized power df China to realize, at least 
in some part, the principles which were enunciated by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen and are professed by those constituting the present 
government. Secondly, it depends upon the success of the 
organized attempts of the communists in various parts of the 
country, not only in military expeditions but in effectively 
carrying out their program of social and economic recon- 
struction; this in turn would depend largely, if not entirely, 
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upon what Soviet Russia can accomplish, for inspiration at 
least, if not for material assistance. Thirdly, it will also be 
conditioned by the readjustments of political and economic 
relationships that are now being made between China and 
foreign powers. Seeing how painfully are all the nations today 
groaning under the ills of the modern economic system and 
particularly how severely are the Chinese people suffering 
from the effect of the expansion of European culture in their 
midst, has not the time come for us to hope and plan and work 
out our own schemes for a better and more satisfactory social 
and economic adjustment within each nation, as well! as for 
more just and rational relationships between nations? 


Great Britain and the Pacific 


REPORT FROM GREAT BRITAIN COVERING THE PERIOD 
NOVEMBER, 1930—Mary, 1931 


Prepared by STEPHEN A. HEALD 


Secretary of the Information Department, Royal Institute of International 


Affairs, London 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 


1. Situation in China 


On November 10 Mr. Henderson (Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs) informed Mr. Hannon (Cons.) that in 
September, 1930, Marshal Chang, the Governor of Man- 
churia, took over the control of certain districts in North- 
West China including the Peking and Tientsin area. This 
transfer of control was effected peacefully. The National 
Government had stated that Marshal Chang was acting in 
complete accord with them. 

On November 19 Mr. Henderson said in reply to Mr. Day 
(Lab.) that the Governor of Manchuria had arrived in 
Nanking on November 12 for a personal exchange of views 
with the heads of the National Government. Generally condi- 
tions in China were continuing to improve. 

In answer to a question from Captain Macdonald (Cons.) 
on January 21, Mr. Dalton (Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs) made the following statement: 


I am glad to say that no threat to British lives or property in 
China was reported during the Christmas Recess. One British sub- 
ject (Father Tierney) is still in the hands of brigands, but the 
British authorities are making every effort to secure his release. 
Generally speaking, the position of the Nanking Government has 
been greatly strengthened. The rebellion in the North-West 
provinces seems now to be definitely at an end. Complete harmony 
appears to exist between the President of the Republic and the 
Governor of Manchuria; and a determined effort is being made to 
suppress the outbreaks of organised banditry which unhappily 
occurred during 1930 at various points in the interior. 


This report, the third from Great Britain in the new series of national reports to 
Paciric AFFAIRS, covers the period November 1, 1930, to June 1, 1931. 

It deals with questions and answers in the British House of Commons. Parliament 
adjourned for the Christmas Recess on December 19, was re-opened on January 20, 
1931, and adjourned for the Easter Recess on April 2 until April 14 and for the 
Whitsun Recess on May 22 until June 2.—Author’s Note. 
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Sir Kingsley Wood (Cons.) asked on February 25 for 
information as to the condition of affairs on the Yangtze, and 
the revolt of the Communist forces. Mr. Dalton stated that 
H. M. Minister had reported that the situation on the Middle 
Yangtze was still unsettled. He was, however, continually 
urging upon the Chinese Government the need to clear the 
banks of bandits, who attempted to interfere with shipping, 
particularly between Ichang and Hankow. 


Later Mr. Shakespeare (Lib.) asked the Foreign Secretary 
“whether he is in consultation with the Powers concerned with 
a view to supporting, by economic or financial means, the 
Nationalist Government in China for the restoration of its 
trade, internal and external?” 


Mr. Dalton: The answer is in the negative. 

Mr. Shakespeare: Does the hon. Gentleman think conditions in 
China can be established without the concerted help of the great 
Powers? 

Mr. Dalton: That is a difficult question to answer across the 
Floor of the House, but we are very much encouraged by the 
evidence of increased stability and increased control by the Nation- 
alist Government over large areas of the country, and the House has 
recently approved the proposals of His Majesty’s Government to 
encourage further economic development by passing the China 
Indemnity (Application) Bill. Beyond that we do not feel at the 
moment that it is possible for us to take action. 

Mr. Mander: Is it not a fact that Sir Arthur Salter is paying a 
visit to China on behalf of the League of Nations? 

Mr. Dalton: I am glad to say that is so, but Sir Arthur Salter 
goes on behalf of the League of Nations and not on behalf of any 
particular country. 

Captain Cazalet: Is not the question bound up with the question 
of the stabilisation of silver ? 

Mr. Dalton: I have no doubt that has a certain bearing upon it, 
like a number of other factors. 


On May 4, replying to a question from Mr. Locker-Lamp- 
son (Cons.) as to approximately which provinces of China 
were at present not under the effective control of the Nanking 
Government, Mr. Henderson said: 


I fear that the position is scarcely capable of exact definition. The 
authority of the Central Government itself is strongest in Kiangsu, 
Anhwei and Chekiang, while Manchuria and the Northern Provinces 
are under the control of the Governor of Manchuria who is in close 
accord with the Nanking Government. Outside these areas the 
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degree of control varies widely from time to time and in respect of 
different matters, as personalities and circumstances change. At the 
moment there are reports of a movement in the Southern Provinces 
against the Central Government. 


Mr. Locker-Lampson: May we take it for granted from the 
right hon. Gentleman that the extraterritoriality negotiations will 
not extend to those areas over which the Central Government have 
no effective control ? 


Mr. Henderson answered that he would make a statement 
on the subject of extraterritoriality on May 6. 


2. Extraterritorial;ty ‘ 


On November 5, 1930, Mr. Arthur Henderson (Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs) informed Mr. Day (Lab.) that 
no negotiations regarding the tariff were proceeding or were in 
contemplation. The only subject on which negotiations were 
proceedings was that of extraterritoriality. His Majesty’s 
Minister at Peking had made certain proposals to the Chinese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on September 11, but no reply 
had yet been received. 

On November 26 Mr. Henderson stated in reply to 
questions by Sir Kingsley Wood (Cons.) and Mr. Day (Lab.) 
that Dr. C. T. Wang (Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs), 
in conversation with His Majesty’s Minister on November 20, 
had referred to the British draft proposals and had made 
certain criticisms. He understood that counter proposals were 
likely to be received shortly. 


Sir Kingsley Wood: Is it proposed to go on with the negotiations, 
having regard to the unsettled state of the country? Is it not advis- 
able to leave them in abeyance? 

Mr. Henderson: I am very well aware of the unsettled state of 
the country, but I do not see that we should improve matters by 
allowing these negotiations to stand still. 

Sir Kingsley Wood: Does the right hon. Gentleman realise that 
he must negotiate with somebody who can give a responsible under- 
taking? 

Mr. Henderson: Yes, the Government are fully aware of that. 


In reply to a question from Sir Kingsley Wood (Cons.) on 
February 11, 1931, Mr. Henderson said that the Chinese 
counter-proposals were handed to His Majesty’s Minister at 
Peking on December | and were received in London on 
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December 24. They had been carefully examined by His 
Majesty’s Government. It was hoped that Sir Miles Lampson 
would be in a position to resume negotiations shortly. 

On April 27 Mr. Henderson assured Mr. Locker-Lampson 
(Cons.) that, in the negotiations in progress regarding extra- 
territoriality in China, the report of the (1926) commission on 
extraterritoriality had been fully considered by His Maijesty’s 
Government. 

Later, questions were put by Mr. Wardlaw- Milne (Cons.) 
as to whether he could give any information as to the intention 
of foreign countries to negotiate with the Chinese Government 
for the abrogation of extraterritorial rights and whether it 
had been made clear to the Chinese Government that no agree- 
ment regarding extraterritoriality would be concluded by 
Great Britain unless other nations enjoying similar privileges 
in China were in accord with the changes proposed. 

Mr. Henderson in reply said that he was not prepared to 
make a statement on the instructions sent to Sir Miles Lamp- 
son. Negotiations were being carried on by the representatives 
of the United States, Japan and France, but he was not in a 
position to give details. Asked by Mr. Locker-Lampson 
(Cons.) if he could postpone any decision about Shanghai 
until he had considered the report of Mr. Justice Feetham, 
Mr. Henderson replied that he had seen the report and that 
it would be kept in mind. Mr. Wardlaw-Milne (Cons.) asked 
if he could state “that no decision upon the draft treaty will 
be come to until the views of the British Government were in 
accord with the views of other Governments with similar 
interests.” 

Mr. Henderson replied: “I cannot definitely commit 
myself. I am prepared to take into consideration the views of 
other Governments, but not finally commit myself.” 

He added in reply to a further question that the proposal, 
if agreed upon, would be put into a treaty, which, in the usual 
way, would come up for ratification, when the House would 
have an opportunity of discussing the whole question. 

Questions as to the progress of the negotiations regarding 
extraterritoriality were put to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, by Mr. Day (Lab.), Sir Kingsley Wood 
(Cons.) and Mr. Wardlaw-Milne (Cons.) on May 6. 
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In reply Mr. Henderson made the following statement: 


The position with regard to the extraterritoriality negotiations is 
that agreement has now been reached on a large number of the 
details of a treaty providing on the cne hand for the transfer of iS 
jurisdiction over British subjects in China from British to Chinese a 
courts, and on the other hand for safeguards relating to the adminis- 4 
tration of justice, calculated to give a feeling of confidence and 
security to the British nationals and British interests under a new 
régime. A serious obstacle to the speedy and successful conclusion of E 
the negotiations has, however, arisen in connection with certain 4 
important treaty ports, which in the view of His Majesty’s Govern- a 
ment must be excluded from the operation of the treaty until such 4 
time as necessary changes have been effected in the municipal admin- 
istrations at those ports to meet the new situation created by the 
abolition of extraterritorial rights. This attitude on the part of His 4 
Majesty’s Government was influenced not only by consideration of the 4 
chaos which must ensue from any sudden change in jurisdiction at the a 
ports in question, but also by the fact that they could not alone Pe 
decide the question, having regard to the fact that other Powers 3 
were also concerned. As a way out of the difficulty, His Majesty’s : 
Government recently suggested to the Chinese Government that 
they would be prepared, immediately on the conclusion of the treaty, q 
to agree to the appointment of a special commission which would q 
proceed forthwith to a study of the whole problem of the reserved 
areas with a view to finding a satisfactory solution. 

Unfortunately, the Chinese Government have not seen their way a 
to agree either to the point of view of His Majesty’s Government on 
the question of the reserved areas or to the appointment of the 
suggested commission. His Majesty’s Government, however, have 
not abandoned hope that, if time is allowed for further discussion, 
a satisfactory solution of this one outstanding difficulty will be found, 
and I need not emphasise our sincere desire to reach a friendly 
settlement. With regard to other Powers, I have seen a statement in 
the Press by the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs but as yet I 
have no official information as to the final position of the negotiations 
between the Chinese Government and these Powers. The House 
will, I am sure, agree with me in recognising the devotion and ability 
with which Sir Miles Lampson has conducted these long and com- 
plicated negotiations. 
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Sir Austen Chamberlain said that,he was sure that everyone 
on his side of the House would desire to be associated with the 
tribute which the Foreign Secretary had paid to the services 
of Sir Miles Lampson. 

On May 11, in answer to questions by Sir Kingsley Wood 
(Cons.) and Sir Austen Chamberlain (Cons.), Mr. Hender- 
son (Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) made the follow- 
ing statement: 
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Since my statement last Wednesday, Sir Miles Lampson reports 
that the Chinese Government issued on the 4th of May a mandate 
applying unilaterally certain arrangements for the exercise of juris- 
diction over foreigners to take effect as from the Ist of January, 
1932. The mandate has not yet been officially communicated to His 
Majesty’s Minister, and I have not received the authentic text. 
As... negotiations are still in progress... I feel sure that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir A. Chamberlain), will agree that it would be 
inadvisable to lay papers at this juncture. 

Sir A. Chamberlain: Does not the right hon. Gentleman think 
that the issue of a mandate makes a difference in the situation, which 
would justify him in laying before the House the information that 
he has with regard to past negotiations? 

Mr. Henderson: No, I think that it would be highly undesirable. 
I hinted last Wednesday that I thought the negotiations had not 
been finally broken off. I have already given the House an under- 
taking that, if the proposals result in a treaty, a full Debate will be 
opportune when it comes up for ratification. 

Sir Kingsley Wood: Will the right hon. Gentleman inquire how 
this important statement affecting a large number of nationals of 
other countries was communicated to the Press, but not to the 
various foreign secretaries, like himself, who were concerned. 

Mr. Henderson: I do not know that I can interfere with how 
another Government gives out their information. 

Sir Kingsley Wood: Is that a friendly way of dealing with 
another country ? 


On May 20 Mr. Dalton (Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs) informed Mr. Wardlaw-Milne (Cons.) that 
negotiations were resumed at Nanking on May 18 after a short 
visit by Sir Miles Lampson to Shanghai, and were proceeding. 
3. British Subjects and Missionaries 

On November 5 Commander Bellairs (Cons.) asked the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether any sugges- 
tions for joint military action had been made by the British 
Government since they took office to the American or Japanese 
Governments in regard to disorders in China. Mr. Henderson 
stated in reply that no such suggestions had been made but that 
His Majesty’s Government had on two occasions during the 
past year consulted with the United States and Japanese 
Governments, and on one of these occasions with the French 
and Italian Governments also, regarding the protection of 
their respective nationals in China. 

On November 19 Sir Kingsley Wood (Cons.) asked Mr. 
Henderson whether he had received any communication from 
the Chinese National Government as to the capture of the 
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persons guilty of the murder of the two missionaries, Misses 
Nettleton and Harrison, and what further steps were being 
taken to protect British subjects in China. Mr. Henderson 
informed him that His Majesty’s Minister: 


had received a further note from the Chinese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs expressing on behalf of the Chinese Government their pro- 
found grief, and stating that they had telegraphed instructions to the 
Provincial Government to apprehend and bring to justice the guilty 
parties. Chinese troops have been dispatched for this purpose to the 
district concerned. His Majesty’s Minister recently issued instruc- 
tions to all consular officers in disturbed districts in China to give 
warning in ample time to any British subjects who might be endan- 
gered by the activities of brigarids and bandits. 


Mr. Henderson informed Mr. Allen (Cons.) who asked, 
on November 24, what action had been taken with regard to 
the capture by Chinese Communists of the Very Reverend 
C. Tierney, superior of St. Columban’s Mission at Kienchang, 
that on being informed of his capture His Majesty’s Consul- 
General at Hankow had immediately telegraphed to the 
authorities of the Province in which the outrage took place, 
urging that prompt steps be taken for his release. His Majesty’s 
Minister had been instructed to take up the case at once with 
the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs. On March 4 Mr. 
Henderson stated that he had sent an urgent personal message 
to Dr. C. T. Wang “pressing him to see that drastic measures 
were taken in view of the threats to Father Tierney’s life by 
the bandits who had captured him.” 

His Majesty’s Minister was also in touch with the Roman 
Catholic Mission with regard to the ransom demanded. 

In answer to a question from Sir Kingsley Wood (Cons.) 
on May 6 Mr. Henderson regretted that Father Tierney had 
died of illness while in captivity on March 11. The Chinese 
Minister had expressed the deepest regret and stated that the 
provincial authorities had been given orders to apprehend 
within a fixed period the bandits who had captured Father 
Tierney. 

Questioned by Sir Robert Newman (Ind.) on December 
8 as to what advice was given by His Majesty’s Consular 
officers in China to missionaries and others with regard to 
travel and residence in China Mr. Henderson stated that: 
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His Majesty’s Consular efficers in China have long had standing 
instructions to offer such advice to all British subjects in their 
respective districts as the situation demanded. Recently His 
Majesty’s Minister sent instructions to all Consular officers enjoining 
particular watchfulness at this time over the safety of British subjects 
in areas where dangerous conditions are likely to arise, and instruct- 
ing them not to hesitate to advise in good time the withdrawal of 
missionaries and other British subjects from such areas. 


Arising out of an enquiry from Sir Nicholas Grattan- 
Doyle (Cons.) on December 10 concerning the capture of 
Miss Gomersall, Mr. Henderson (Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs) made the following statement: 


News was received at His Majesty’s Legation on 29th November 
of the capture of Miss Gomersall. Telegraphic representations were 
promptly made to the Chinese authorities in control of the district in 
question and a Chinese-speaking British officer was sent to try to get 
in touch with her. On December 2 this officer reported that she was 
safe. No British, nor, so far as I am aware, any other lives were lost 
in effecting her rescue. I have instructed His Majesty’s Minister to 
take steps to draw Miss Gomersall’s attention to the danger of 
returning at present to any of the disturbed areas in China. 


On December 15 Mr. Henderson referred Captain Peter 
Macdonald (Cons.) to the reply given on December 10 and 
added that while the attention of British subjects had been 
drawn to the peril of returning to dangerous areas, no compul- 
sory measures could be taken to prevent British subjects from 
exercising their free will in the matter. Later Sir Nicholas 
Grattan-Doyle (Cons.) asked whether: 


in view of the loss of life involved in carrying out rescues of persons 
captured by Chinese bandits, he will instruct his Department, in the 
present circumstances, not to issue Passports to persons whose 
declared intention is to proceed to China to take up work or 
residence inland ? 

Mr. Henderson: No British lives have been lost in the 
circumstances mentioned, and I have no knowledge of any others 
being lost. With regard to the issue of passports, I am obtaining the 
views of His Majesty’s Minister in China as to the practicability of 
the hon. Member’s suggestion. 


Sir Kingsley Wood asked the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs on May 6 how many British subjects had been 
captured or murdered during the last two years in that part 
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of China which is under the jurisdiction of the Nanking 
Government, and was he satisfied there was in such area 
adequate protection of British subjects. 


Mr. Henderson: During the last two years fifteen British 
subjects have been captured in China, all of whom escaped or were 
released. Eight others have been murdered, and one has died in 
captivity. .. . The National Government realise their responsibility 
for ensuring the adequate protection of British subjects, and dis- 
charge it as far as they can. Most of these outrages occurred in 
remote places where the Government, though they have jurisdiction, 
do not exercise effective control. As regards the last part of the 
question, the British authorities in China can be relied upon to afford 
to British subjects such measures of protection as is within their 
power. I have no reason to conclude that any further steps need yet 
be considered. 


Replying to further questions by Sir Austen Chamberlain 
(Cons.) and Mr. Wardlaw-Milne (Cons.) as to whether 
missionaries and others might be warned, Mr. Henderson said 
that it was very difficult to say what steps could be taken. 
Assistance was given in every way but the missionary societies 
did not like to have outside interference in these matters. The 
missionaries went as a matter of conscience and took the risk. 

On December 8 Mr. A. M. Samuel (Cons.) asked the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs regarding the claim 
made by Mr. Valpy, the engineer of the Canton-Hankow 
Railway who had been dismissed and whose back-pay had 
been retained by the Chinese authorities: Were His Majesty's 
Government arranging that there should be a British engineer 
appointed to safeguard the interests of British subjects in this 
railway? Mr. Henderson informed him that representations 
had been made to the Chinese Government. The Chinese 
Minister of Railways had stated that the loan agreement had 
not been violated, that Mr. Valpy’s engagement had been 
terminated for service reasons on grounds of economy, and 
that arrangements were being made'to pay him the arrears of 
salary due. The Minister added that the position of engineer- 
in-chief would be filled as soon as possible, and that a lower 
salaried British engineer already in Chinese Government 
service might be transferred to Mr. Valpy’s post. 

Answering an enquiry from Mr. A. M. Samuel (Cons.) 
on February 2 as to why a portion of the admitted claim due 
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to Mr. Valpy had been held back by the Canton-Hankow 


Railway authorities, and why five British members of the staff 

of the Canton-Hankow Railway had not yet received what 
a was due to them from that railway, Mr. Dalton (Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) stated that a report 
had been requested from His Majesty’s Minister on the 
i position of the five members. With regard to Mr. Valpy, His 
A Majesty’s Minister had reported that $30,000 had been paid 
to him at the end of November and that arrangements had 
a been made for the balance of $9,000 to be paid as soon as 
a sanction was obtained from the railway authorities at Hankow. 
5 On May 4 Mr. Henderson informed Mr. Samuel (Cons.) 
that his latest information concerning Mr. Valpy was that he 
was in communication with the Minister of Railways regard- 
4 ing the balance due to him, the exact figure of which was in 
4 dispute. His Majesty’s Minister was giving Mr. Valpy such 
¥ assistance as was proper. 
q Mr. A. M. Samuel (Cons.) asked the Secretary of State 
: for Foreign Affairs on May 20: 


If he will request His Majesty’s Minister in China to ascertain 
the reasons why certain British employees of the China Merchants 
Steam Navigation Company were dismissed when that Company was 
taken over by the Chinese National Government; and will he also 
ask the Minister to intimate to the Chinese National Government 
: that one of the British employees so dismissed has not yet received 
the amount of salary due to him in lieu of notice, although judgment 
was given in his favour, with costs against the National Govern- 
: ment, by a Chinese judge of the Shanghai Provincial Court? 
4 Mr. Dalton: His Majesty’s Minister in China has taken a 
3 close interest in the affairs of this company since its re-organization 
in 1928, and has made representations from time to time on behalf 
of certain of its British ex-employees. If the hon. Member will 
give me the name of the dismissed British employee, to whose case he 
refers in the second part of his question, I will request Sir Miles 
Lampson to inquire into the matter, if he has not already done so, 
and to take any action he properly can. 


Meee Sy ne 


British Interests and Claims 


(a) Chinese Five Per Cent Loan of 1913. On November 
19 Mr. Henderson informed Mr. A. M. Samuel (Cons.) that 
a complaint had been received that the Chinese Government 
had refused to recognize the yellow bonds of the Chinese Five 
Per Cent Loan of 1913. Representations had been made to the 
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Chinese Government who had recently returned an unfavor- 
able reply. He was in communication with the interested 
British parties and was considering what further action could 
usefully be taken. He promised to arrange for them to see the 
proper representatives at the Foreign Office, together with 
the Under-Secretary of State. 

(b) Chinese Railway Bonds. Mr. A. M. Samuel (Cons.) 
questioned the Foreign Secretary on January 26 regarding the 
default of the Chinese Government in its obligations to British 
holders of Chinese Railway Bonds, including those of the 
Hukuang, the Tiegtsin-Pukow, the Lung-tsing U-hai (or 
Lung Hai), and the Canton-Kowloon railways. 

In reply Mr. Dalton (Under-Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs) stated: 


Proposals having for their general object the liquidation of 
outstanding debts were submitted by the Chinese Government at the 
conference held at Nanking with the British and other diplomatic 
representatives in China in November last. These proposals are now 
being considered, and Sir Miles Lampson has circularised all British 
creditors with a view to obtaining a full list of their claims against 
the Chinese Government. 

Mr. Samuel: Will the hon. Gentleman, before the Chinese 
Indemnity Bill becomes law, warn the Chinese Government that it 
will be very difficult for them to raise money here again by loan or 
borrowing for railway equipment unless and until they fulfil their 
earlier obligations to British holders of Chinese bonds issued in the 
past ? 

Mr. Dalton: We will bear that suggestion in mind. 

Sir W. Davidson: Will the Foreign Office see that the 
£3,000,000 under the Boxer Indemnity is not parted with by us 
until such time as the Chinese Government have fulfilled their 
obligation to British bondholders ? 

Mr. Dalton: We had a debate on the China Indemnity Bill the 
other day, and I do not remember that point being put officially on 
behalf of the party opposite. 

Mr. Samuel: Does not the hon. Gentleman remember that 
during the debate on the Bill when the President of the Board of 
Trade read a letter to the House I specifically put that point to the 
President of the Board of Trade, and that he asked me to put down 
a question about it? That is the reason for this question. 

Sir W. Davidson: Surely, if the point is a good point, whether 
it is put officially or not, it ought to be attended to, as the Foreign 
Office represent the country as a whole, and especially British bond- 
holders. 
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On February 2 Mr. Dalton informed Mr. Samuel (Cons.), 
in answer to a question as to whether the Chinese Government 
had yet given an undertaking that it would fulfill its obliga- 
tions to British holders of Railway Bonds, that the Chinese 
Government had informed His Majesty’s Minister in June, 
1930, that: 


they were collecting data concerning loans and obligations of all 
kinds with a view to devising a scheme for a general settlement such 
as would maintain Chinese national credit and fulfil Chinese obliga- 
tions. A conference was subsequently held at Nanking last Novem- 
3 ber, and His Majesty’s Minister is now obtaining a full list of 
claims for submission to the Chinese Government. 

Mr. Samuel: As it may be wished to raise the question of these 

grievances while the China Indemnity Bill is in Committee, or on 
Third Reading, will the hon. Gentleman inquire of the Chinese 
Ambassador here in the meantime, so that we can get the matter 
finally straightened out before the Third Reading of the Bill. 
" Mr. Dalton: His Majesty’s Government, while desirous to 
a preserve continuity with their predecessors in these matters, take the 
4 view that these debts should be treated quite separately from the 
E Boxer Indemnity provisions. Although we are very anxious that the 
Minister in China should bring all pressure and influence to bear, I 
do not think there can be any undertaking that the two subjects will 
be linked together. 

Mr. Samuel: Is the hon. Gentleman correct in saying that these 
are debts? Is this not rather a contractual obligation by China 
under which money was borrowed by China from British subjects ? 


Mr. Dalton: It is a particular form of debt. 
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Mr. Samuel (Cons.) asked on February 4 whether the 
Chinese Government had placed the bonds of the Tientsin- 
Pukow and the Hukuang Railways as a charge on the mari- 
time Customs in accordance with its contract to British 
subjects who subscribed to loans of those railways in view of 
the fact that there had been a revision of the Chinese tariffs 
and an abolition of likin. 


Mr. Henderson: The proposals tabled by the Chinese representa- 
tives at the Conference, which opened in Nanking in November, 
seemed to point in the direction which the hon. Member desires. 
These loans cannot, however, be treated independently of the other 
obligations of the Chinese Government, and I think it will be better 
not to anticipate the deliberations of the Conference at which they 
are being considered. 

Mr. Samuel: Will the right hon. Gentleman arrange with the 
Chinese authorities for an agreement to be arrived at before the 
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Third Reading of the China Indemnity (Application) Bill, and will 
he be prepared to make a statement if I again raise these questions 
on the report stage? 

Mr. Henderson: I am afraid I cannot comply with the first part 
of the hon. Member’s request, to hold the Bill up until that agree- 
ment has been reached, but, if the hon. Member raised a Debate, we 
will be prepared to reply. 


Mr. Henderson stated in answer to a question from 
Brigadier-General Clifton Brown (Cons.) on March 11 that 
no further conference had been held since November on the 
subject of the Chinese Government’s default in its obligations 
to British holders of Chinese Railway Bonds; there had, 
however, been a good deal of correspondence with the Chinese 
Government. His Majesty’s Minister in China was engaged 
in collecting information regarding British claims. Mr. Sam- 
uel then asked if he were aware that “the Chinese Government 
is issuing internal loans based on Customs receipts, and that 
they are now standing in front of the railway loans which are 
in default?” 

On March 6 Captain R. Henderson asked the Foreign 
Secretary if he would inquire of the Chinese Government the 
reason for the issue by that Government of fresh internal 
loans secured upon increased Customs revenues while the 
Chinese Government continued its default upon its railway 
loans. Mr. Henderson replied that His Majesty’s Minister 
had already been in communication with the Chinese Govern- 
ment on the subject, but the inquiries which were now 
suggested would anticipate the negotiations with the Chinese 
authorities at the Debt Consolidation Conference which opened 
at Nanking in November, 1930. That Conference had not yet 
concluded its deliberations. 

(Regarding these negotiations Mr. Henderson had assured 
Mr. Samuel (Cons.) on November 26 that the claims of all 
British creditors were being fully considered in the discussion 
with the Chinese Government. His Majesty’s Minister had 
made it clear that any solution proposed by the Chinese 
Government should provide for the payment in full of all 
valid British claims at the earliest possible moment. ) 

(c) New Chinese Tariff. Mr. W. Graham (President of 
the Board of Trade) on December 9 in reply to a request 
from Colonel England (Lib.) for information regarding the 
new import tariff in China as affecting the Lancashire cotton 
industry, stated : 
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His Majesty’s Minister in China reported, on 3rd December, 
that proposals for Tariff revision formulated by the Chinese Tariff 
Commission were then before the Legislature, and that, according to 
the local Press, the new tariff would come into force on Ist January. 
No particulars as to the new tariff are available. I may add, 
however, that, by virtue of the Sino-Japanese Treaty, the duties on 
various descriptions of cotton piece goods and on certain other 
manufactures cannot at present be increased by more than 2™% per 
cent ad valorem, and, by virtue of the most-favored-nation provisions 
of our Treaty with China, this provision extends to similar goods of 
United Kingdom manufacture. 

Mr. Hammersley: Are we to understand that China is not one 
of the countries with whom the right hon. Gentleman hopes to effect 
a prevention of the upward movement of tariffs by means of the 
Tariff Truce? 

Mr. Graham: I do not quite see how that question arises because 
they have not been a party to any such truce or negotiations. 


Replying to Mr. Hannon (Cons.) on January 21, Mr. 
Gillett (Parliamentary Secretary, Overseas Trade Depart- 
ment) stated: 


The new Chinese tariff came into force on January 1. Import 
duties have been increased for most commodities but have been 
reduced for some goods, including certain types of machinery. The 
changes in duties effected by the new tariff do not conflict with the 
provisions of any treaties in force between this country and China. 
His Majesty’s Government are bringing details of the changes, as 
they become available, to the notice of the interests concerned in this 
country. 


(d) Chinese Trade Mark Law. Mr. W. Graham (Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade) gave the following reply to Mr. 
Hannon (Cons.) on January 27: 


The question of the effect of the Chinese trade-mark law of 1930 
upon British trade-mark rights in China is still under discussion with 
the Chinese authorities. An official English translation of the law 
is not available but the translation of the law as published in the 
Journal of the British Chamber of Commerce at Shanghai for July, 
1930, has been placed in the public library at the Patent Office. 


(e) Trade with China. In answer to a question by Earl 
Castle-Stewart on February 10, Mr. Graham circulated the 
following tables showing: (i) the total declared value of 
merchandise imported into and exported from the United 
Kingdom and registered as consigned from and to China and 
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Hong Kong, for the years 1923-1925 (average), 1927, 1928 
1929 and 1930:! 
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Exports 


Produce 
and manu- 
facture of Imported 
Total the United Merchan- 
Countries of consignment Year Imports Kingdom dise 


£’000 #000 = £000 


China (exclusive of Hong 1923-1925 13,175 17,871 179 
Kong, Macao and leased (average) 


territories ) 1927 12,123 9,690 120 
1928 11,974 15.724 135 

1929 12,157 14,029 117 

1930 9,914 8,572 86 

Hong Kong 1923-1925 800 6,770 111 

(average ) 

1927 477 5,910 91 

1928 481 5,472 98 

1929 489 6,162 114 

1930 423 4,356 95 


(ii) The value of the total foreign trade (merchandise) of 
China for the years 1923-1926 (average), 1927, 1928, 1929 
and 1930:? 


Exports 
Chinese Foreign 
Country Years Imports Produce Produce 
SION sctakossicas (Average) £’000 £’000 £’000 
1923-1926 175,474 135,581 3,600 
1927 145,680 129,420 2,973 
1928 176,774 144,831 2,050 
1929 169,842 134,631 2,060 


1930 
Jan.-Nov. Not available. 


(f) Kailan Mining Administration. Mr. A. M. Samuel 
(Cons.) asked the Foreign Secretary on April 22 what steps 
were being taken to see that British interests in the Chinese 
Kailan Mining Company were fairly treated in relation to 
transport facilities over the Peking-Mukden Railway. Mr. 


The above figures include, in respect of the first three months of 1923, the trade 
of that part of Ireland which now constitutes the Irish Free State, and the figures for 
China include, from October 1, 1930, the trade of the United Kingdom with 
Weihaiwei. These considerations do not materially affect the comparability of the 
figures. The figures for 1930 are provisional. 

* Conversions to £ sterling have been made at the average annual rate of exchange 
as published by the Chinese Maritime Customs. 
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Henderson informed him that H. M. Minister was in close 
touch with the management of the Kailan Mining Adminis- 
tration and had made representations to the Chinese authorities 
in the matter. He would continue to do all he could to assist 
the British interests involved. 

(g) Jamieson Collieries,s Honan. Mr. A. M. Samuel 
(Cons.) on May 13 asked what steps H. M. Minister in China 
had taken to safeguard the interests of the British Mining 
Company which owns the Jamieson Collieries in the Honan 
Province; and whether he had protested to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment against the proposed transfer of the British Com- 
pany’s rights to the Chinese Chung Yuan Company. Mr. 
Dalton (Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) in 
reply said that H. M. Minister in China had reported that 
he was in touch with the local manager of the Company 
concerned, who had not asked him to make a protest, and had 
informed Sir Miles Lampson that the agitation to take over 
the collieries proceeded from an unimportant association, and 
that the provincial Governor had promised the company 
protection. Mr. Samuel asked whether the Minister had a 
commercial attaché who could take off his shoulders the work 
of looking after the grievances of business men. Mr. Dalton 
replied that the Minister was well equipped in that respect, 
but that he took a great personal interest in these matters. 

(h) Central Bank, Canton. Mr. Dalton (Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs) replying to a question by 
Mr. Hannon (Cons.) on May 13 said that the Secretary of 
State was aware that the branch of the Central Bank at Canton 
had been closed. As the bank was an institution of the National 
Government of China with which the Canton authorities had 
certain political differences at the moment, there were no steps 
which could properly be taken to secure the reopening of the 
bank. He added that they were advised that British interests 
in this bank were not large and that it was predominantly a 
Chinese bank. 

(1) Hong Kong Currency. In reply to a question from 
Earl Castle Stewart on February 25 Dr. Shiels (Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies) made the following 
statement: 


It has been arranged that a mission shall proceed to Hong Kong 
forthwith to inquire into the currency system of that Colony and 
report. The members of the mission will be Mr. W. H. Clegg, 
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Governor of the South African Reserve Bank, and Mr. P. H. 
Exechiel, C.M.G., one of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, with 
Mr. G. L. M. Clauson, O.B.E., of the Colonial Office, as Secretary. 
Mr. Exechiel and Mr. Clauson will leave for Hong Kong to- 
morrow, and Mr. Clegg will meet them at Singapore, whence they 
will proceed together to Hong Kong. The Commission will report 
to my Noble Friend, and action will not be taken upon their recom- 
mendations until the Government of Hong Kong has been further 
consulted. Should it appear desirable also to consult other interests, 
this will be done. 

Earl Castle Stewart: Can the Under-Secretary of State say 
whether the mission will be empowered to consult the Chinese 
Government and British traders in China, seeing that the question 
concerns depreciation of silver currencies? 

Dr. Shiels: I have no doubt that the mission will take into 
account all relevant considerations, but it is solely concerned with 
the currency of Hong Kong. 


5. Boxer Indemnity 


Mr. Henderson informed Mr. Locker-Lampson (Cons.) 
on November 10 that a settlement on the subject of the Boxer 
Indemnity was reached in September, 1930, when Notes were 
exchanged between His Majesty’s Minister in China and the 
Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs. (The correspondence 
has been published as a White Paper, Cmd. 3808.) The settle- 
ment was subject to the approval of Parliament and the 
requisite Bill would be introduced as soon as time could be 
found. 


Mr. Locker-Lampson: Is the statement which has appeared in 
the Press true that a large sum of money is being handed over to the 
Chinese for the Canton and Hankow Railway against the advice of 
the advisory committee ? 

Mr. Henderson: I must have notice of that question. 

Mr. Mills: Is the Secretary of State aware that the reason for 
this cancellation of the Boxer indemnity lay in the voluntary 
renunciation of it by the Soviet Government seven years ago? 

Mr. A. M. Samuel: Is it not a fact that our portion of the 
Boxer indemnity was earmarked for completing the Canton- Hankow 
Railway, and is the right hon. Gentleman aware that the Chinese 
have already dismissed the British engineer-in-chief of that railway, 
Mr. Valpy, and have withheld from him back-pay amounting to 
$36,000? Will the Foreign Secretary take that into consideration? 

Mr. Henderson: I think I must have notice of that question. 


On April 20 Mr. Henderson informed Mr. L’Estrange 
Malone (Lab.) that the names of the tive British members of 
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the Board of Trustees to be set up under the China Indemnity 
(Application ) Act were Sir W. Hornell, Mr. N. S. Brown, 
Mr. Calder-Marshall, Mr. Cauthe and Mr. Donald, and the 
names of the four British members of the Chinese Govern- 
ment Purchasing Commission in London were Sir Arthur 
Balfour, Sir Basil Blackett, Mr. W. T. Charter and Sir R. 
Wedgwood. 

Mr. Lambert (Lib.) asked on January 28 for information 
as to the arrangements made by other countries in dealing 
with the Chinese Boxer indemnity and what was the reply 
given by the signatories to the Washington Treaty, 1922, when 
informed that preferential treatment was to be accorded to 
Great Britain in the purchase of railway and other material. 

Mr. Henderson stated in reply to the second part of the 
question that no communication had been received on that 
subject from any of the signatories to the Washington Treaty, 
to whom the text of settlement was sent in November, 1930. 
The answer to the first part of the question was as follows: 


CHINA INDEMNITY: ACTION TAKEN BY OTHER POWERS 


United States of America. By President’s Executive Order of 
December, 1908, nearly one-half of the original Indemnity is 
returned to the Chinese Government after payment for the main- 
tenance of Tsinghua College and its allied activities (i.e. scholarships 
for Chinese in the United States of America). In 1924, by an Act 
of Congress, the United States Government decided to remit the 
remaining balance as from October 1, 1917, to be applied, at the 
descretion of the President, to educational and cultural purposes. 
President’s Executive Order was issued on July 16, 1925, and a 
Board consisting of 10 Chinese and 5 United States citizens was 
created to administer the funds, which are spent partly in China 
and partly in the United States of America. 

Japan. By the Japanese law promulgated on March 30, 1923, 
the balance of the Indemnity was definitely set aside for joint 
cultural and educational objects. It was proposed to devote one-half 
to immediate objects and the other half to the formation of a 
sinking fund, the interest from which will be available later on for 
a permanent endowment. Control of the funds is vested in a special 
Bureau of Cultural Works functioning under the Japanese Foreign 
Office; but there is also a central consultative committee in China 
with a maximum membership of 21, 11 of whom are Chinese. 

France. By agreement signed on April 12, 1925, between the 
Chinese Government (Peking) and the French Government, the 
total amount due every month on account of the French Indemnity 
is paid to a body now known as the Banque Franco-Chinoise pour 
le Commerce et |’Industrie. The money is then used for the service 
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of the 5 per cent Gold Dollar Loan raised in 1925, redeemable in 
23 years, the bonds of which were handed to the Far Eastern credi- 
tors of the former Banque Industrielle. Under the 1925 arrange- 
ment, a small percentage of the total indemnity was to be paid 
over in grants to Sino-French educational or philanthropic institu- 
tions. 

Belgium. An arrangement was reached on December 8, 1927, 
by which monthly instalments of the Indemnity payable from April, 
1928, were to be used for the following purposes: 75 per cent to be 
devoted to railway construction and improvement in China, and 
25 per cent to be dispensed by a Sino-Belgian Commission for educa- 
tion and philanthropic purposes. Further details are given in 
“The China Year Book, 1929-30,” pp. 668-9, where it is stated 
that the railway material was to be purchased in Belgium. 

Italy. By an agreement reached between the Italian and Chinese 
(Peking) Governments on October 1, 1925, it was decided in 
principle that a Sino-Italian Indemnity Commission was to admin- 
ister the outstanding balance of the Indemnity and was to apply it 
to enterprises of public utility for which the materials were to be 
purchased in Italy. 

Netherlands. No arrangement has yet been made, but a proposal 
for conservancy work has been put forward. 

Russia. When China entered the War in 1917, Russia deferred 
insisting on payment of one-third of her total annual Indemnity. In 
1920 the other two-thirds was devoted by the Chinese Government 
to repayment of bank advances and later to the redemption service 
of certain Chinese domestic loans. From 1922 the “deferred” 
balance was also pledged as security for a loan and also for note 
issues to finance the upkeep of China’s diplomatic and consular 
services, and the current expenses of certain Government educational 
institutions in Peking. The validity of these and subsequent dis- 
positions was recognized by a declaration appended to the agreement 
between the Republic of China and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics of May 31, 1924. By this declaration a special com- 
mission, consisting of two Chinese and one Soviet citizen, was to 
be appointed to allocate and administer, for the promotion of educa- 
tion among the Chinese, the funds available from the waived 
Indemnity after all prior obligations have been satisfied. 

Other countries. The only Indemnities which are still payable on 
the original lines are those for Spain, Portugal, Sweden and 
Norway; but these are insignificant in amount. 


6. Miscellaneous 

(a) Exports of War Material to China. Mr. W. 
Graham (President of the Board of Trade) informed Mr. 
Philip Oliver (Lib.) on November 11 that only one licence 
(under the Arms Export Prohibition Order) for the export 
of war material from Great Britain to China had been issued 
since July 11, 1930, namely on August 9, 1930. 
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On November 17 Mr. Dalton (Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs) stated in reply to Mr. L’Estrange 
Malone (Lab.) that the China Arms Embargo Agreement of 
May 5, 1919, had been cancelled on April 26, 1929. The 
reason for the cancellation was that nearly all the Powers 
party to the Agreement had recognized the National Govern- 
ment as the Government of China, and in the Agreement it 
was stipulated that it was to last “until the establishment of 
a Government whose authority is recognized throughout the 
whole country.” 

(b) British Troops in China. Arising out of a question 
from Mr. L’Estrarge Malone (Lab.) as to what was the 
purpose of the recent military expeditions up the Yangtze, 
Mr. Shaw (Secretary of State for War) said that no such 
expeditions had been sent. 


When, at the beginning of last August, there were fears that a 
force of some 40,000 bandits would advance on Hankow, His 
Majesty’s Government authorized the despatch of a company of 
infantry from Shanghai to be placed on board ship at the disposal 
of the commander of the naval forces normally stationed on the 
Yangtze. Fortunately, the advance on Hankow was not pursued 
and the troops returned to Shanghai without having been landed. 


On November 25 Mr. Day (Lab.) asked the number of 
British troops which would be in China at the end of the 
present trooping season. Mr. Shaw replied that separate 
commands in North and South China no longer existed and 
that the Shanghai Defence Force had been merged into a 
unified China Command whose headquarters were at Hong 
Kong. The China Command was at present divided into three 
areas and a table showing the division of the troops in China 
among these areas was circulated. The following is the table: 


Establishment of the British, Indian and Colonial Troops in the 
China Command 
Officers Other Ranks Total 
Hong Kong Area (including 2 
British and 1 Indian Bat- 


ERE ES eee 214 3,869 4,083 
Tientsin Area (including 1 Brit- 

ia Battalion) ..................... 44 965 1,009 
Shanghai Area (including 2 


British Battalions) ............ 98 2,119 2,217 
7,309 
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Later, in reply to questions by Mr. Day (Lab.), Mr. Shaw 
stated : 

The effective cost of the troops in the China Command in 1930 
is estimated to be approximately £1,300,000. As regards the 
remainder of the question, there is one Indian Infantry battalion 
in the China Command stationed at Hong Kong. An Indian 
battalion has formed part of the normal garrison for many years. 
Its whole cost is borne by Army funds, and is included in the above 
figure. 


(c) British Naval Mission. Mr. Henderson (Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs), replying to a question from Mr. 
Malone (Lab.) on December 17, said that the agreement 
between His Majesty’s Government and the Chinese Govern- 
ment for the appointment of a British Naval Mission to 
China had been signed on June 20, 1929. Captain Baillie 
Grohman had been appointed head of the Naval Mission and 
Lieut.-Commander Pitt naval instructor to the Chinese cadets 
and sub-Lieutenants sent to this country for naval courses in 
accordance with the agreement. No other officers or ratings 
had yet been appointed. 

On March 23 Mr. Ammon (Parliamentary and Financial 
Secretary to the Admiralty) informed Captain P. Macdonald 
(Cons.) that the Chinese Government were paying to the 
British Government the actual cost of the training of the 
Chinese Navy. 

(d) Singapore Base. (i) Naval Expenditure. In reply 
to a question by Mr. Lambert (Lib.), Mr. Alexander (First 
Lord of the Admiralty) stated on March 3: 


The total expenditure on the Singapore Base, including the 
floating dock, which has been met from Navy Votes to date is 
approximately £2,772,000. The date for the completion of the 
main works (Jackson) contract is September, 1935. 


Mr. Alexander referred to the Summary of the Proceed- 
ings of the Imperial Conference of 1930 (Cmd. 3717, 
page 40) : 


Naval Base at Singapore 


As a result of discussion between representatives of the United 
Kingdom, the Commonwealth of Australia and New Zealand, it 
was recommended that the present policy of the ultimate establish- 
ment of a defended naval base at Singapore should be maintained 
and that the Jackson contract should be continued. It was, however, 
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also recommended that, apart from the latter expenditure and such 
as will be required for the completion of the air base on the scale at 
present contemplated, the remaining expenditure, i.e., that required 
for completing the equipment of the docks and for defence works, 
should be postponed for the next five years when the matter could 
be again reviewed in the light of relevant conditions then pre- 


vailing. 


(ii) Military Expenditure. On March 10 Mr. Shaw 
(Secretary of State for War) gave the following informa- 
tion to Mr. Lambert (Lib.) : 


Approximately £600,000 will have been spent on the military 
defenses of the new Singapore Base by March 31, 1931. All 
further expenditure on the military defense works is being post- 
poned for five years in accordance with the recommendations [of 
the Imperial Conference of 1930] (see extract above). In these 
circumstances no estimate of the total cost or the date of possible 
completion of the military defense can be given. 


(e) Mut-tsatz. On January 28 Dr. Shiels (Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies) informed Mr. Graham White 
(Lib.) that the number of mut-tsai registered in Hong Kong 
at the latest date for which figures were available, November 
30, 1930, was 4,117. This represented a decrease of 66 upon 
the number given in the Governor of Hong Kong’s previous 
despatch. It was believed that the aggregate number of young 
women of this class was steadily declining. In reply to a 
further question, Dr. Shiels stated that the results had been 
even more satisfactory than had been anticipated, and that 
the response of the local community to the regulations was 
very good. 

The Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies was asked 
by Mr. Graham White on May 13 whether the Administra- 
tion of Hong Kong proposed to appoint an inspector or 
inspectors to watch over the treatment of muzt-tsai, and 
whether his attention had been drawn to the evasion of the 
registration ordinance in the colony of Hong Kong under 
which owners of mui-tsai, by various devices, were avoiding 
registration. Dr. Shiels said in reply to the first question that 
the Governor was submitting proposals for such an appoint- 
ment and in reply to the second that the Governor had 
reported that there was no evidence that registration was be- 
ing evaded. 
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Mr. Graham White (Lib.) asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies on May 20 what was the maximum 
number of hours the mui-tsai of Hong Kong might be 
employed under the ages, respectively, of 15 and of 10 years. 
Dr. Shiels replied that no girl under 15 might be employed 
in any industrial undertaking between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. or 
for more than five hours continuously. Muz-tsai were 
normally employed in domestic duties in the home, and there 
was no statutory limitation of the hours of work in domestic 
service. 

Later Dr. Shiels informed Mr. Graham White (Lib.) 
that there were at least 10 charitable societies in Hongkong, 
in which Europeans were interested, which received financial 
support from the Government, and in addition a large 
number of Chinese charitable societies receiving similar 
support. He promised to ask the Governor if he could obtain 
particulars as to the number of inspectors employed and the 
nature of the work undertaken by them, and also whether 
reports could be obtained from these inspectors upon the 
treatment of mui-tsat in Hong Kong. 


Japan’s “Dangerous” Students 
By E. H. Anstice 


ONE of the most difficult problems facing Japanese educa- 
tionalists, and not only educationalists but the government, 
is that of student thought. There is no doubt that Japan’s rulers 
are seriously perturbed at the constant manifestations of 
extremely radical ideas among the younger generation, so 
much so that the matter was thought worthy of a debate in the 
recently concluded session of the Diet. 

It is not, of course, by any means a new problem. As far 
back as 1925 a Federation of the student organizations for the 
study of social and political questions had to be suppressed 
owing to its constant propaganda work and the active part it 
was playing in the labor world by organizing unions and 
helping to conduct strikes, and since then there has been 
recurrent trouble. Suppression instead of healing only aggra- 
vated the situation. The individual students expelled from 
their schools or colleges threw in their lot with the left wing 
groups, and became more active and extreme than ever. The 
Hyogikai, the organization of the left wing trade unions, and 
the old Ronota party, both of which were suppressed in 1928 
for their communistic tendencies, were practically run by 
their ex-student members. Despite redoubled efforts on the 
part of the authorities students refused to be intimidated or 
coerced, and the last three years have seen a mounting volume 
of evidence of the fact. In 1929 the Imperial University 
authorities were unable to carry out their intention of exclud- 
ing candidates contaminated with “red” ideas owing to the 
high percentage of applicants who were found to be so 
contaminated. Out of the 433 individuals convicted of “dan- 
gerous” thought in 1929-30 a large proportion were students 
or ex-students, 205 being members of communist groups of 
high school or college graduates. Of the 200 odd communists 
indicted after the raid in February of this year 91 were 
ex-students, 47 being university graduates, 2 of them univer- 
sity professors. At the same time groups of such “dangerous” 
students are constantly being discovered in various educational 
institutions all up and down the country, even in middle 
schools and girls’ schools. The most recent case is that of 
Tokyo Higher Normal School, where a group of 12 student- 
[ 695] 
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communists was brought to light. This group has been actively 
engaged in spreading seditious propaganda, with a view, 
especially, to “reddening all school teachers”. 

To the evidence supplied by the facts given above the 
writer can add the testimony of his own personal experience 
as instructor in a government higher educational institution. 
He had not been long on the staff before sensing the existence 
of what his Japanese colleagues would term a Bolshevist 
element and a Bolshevist spirit, with its consequent uneasiness 
on the part of the authorities. At first it was hard to get any- 
thing concrete to go on, since all questions were politely 
evaded in the inimitable Japanese manner, but in time the 
students themselves began to supply evidence. For some reason 
they decided that the foreigner’s discretion could be trusted, 
and became quite outspoken, so that ultimately one could 
confidently express the opinion that, in general, student sym- 
pathies were what in Japan are called “dangerous”. 

To recount in detail all the evidence on which that view is 
based would be tedious. Let it suffice to say that of the several 
hundred students with whom the writer came into contact at 
least 20 per cent would openly express socialistic, even com- 
munistic, sentiments, and many more would write them. But 
the really significant fact, when one remembers the system 
whereby students are encouraged to spy and inform on each 
other, was that the 20 per cent would express these sentiments 
in class before their fellows, quite obviously, and as it proved 
justifiably, without fear of any ill consequence to themselves, 
through any action on the part of their fellows. Many did 
not remain purely academic in their activities. On two or three 
occasions various of them were in trouble for participating in, 
or trying to foment, strikes. In the summer of last year 70 were 
arrested by the police at one swoop for spreading active com- 
munistic propaganda, and 15 of them are still in custody. 


UNTIL recently the method adopted in dealing with the 

situation was one of mere repression, a method which, as 
has been seen, has proved an absolute failure. All the efforts of 
authority to lead or force student thought into what it con- 
siders the proper channel have proved unavailing, which is 
hardly surprising considering the methods employed. This is 
not the place to discuss the ethics of repression and persecu- 
tion, but it is an axiom that these methods must fail unless 
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conducted to their logical conclusion of severity. Half 
measures only create martyrs, and that is exactly what is 
happening here. 

Until recently the only attempt made to controvert the 
new and attractive theories was by means of lectures on ethics 
given by the military officers attached to each school, ethics, 
as was natural under such circumstances, resolving themselves 
into a chauvinistic patriotism. However there are now hints 
of the adoption of more enlightened measures. Ever since the 
Tokyo Higher Normal School incident the press has been 
practically unanimous in condemning the existing system, 
pointing out the obvious, but so far disregarded, truth that the 
only way to make students renounce their dangerous opinions 
is to persuade them of their unsoundness, a task which accord- 
ing to the papers few of their present instructors are fitted to 
undertake, owing to their ignorance of the causes of the 
present social unrest, and their lack of understanding of the 
students’ mental attitude. 

This is perhaps a little hard on the educationalists. Only 
at the beginning of this year they propounded an elaborate 
scheme to deal with the situation in which they were all for 
gentler methods of persuasion, turning down the proposal of 
the Waseda university authorities that they should be given 
police powers to deal with those who still proved refractory. 
Monetary encouragement is to be given for the study of 
Oriental culture and Japanese institutions in the hope that 
they will prove an antidote to the poison of the West. Profes- 
sors are to be especially assigned to the task of leading the 
student along the path he should go, and above all Marxian 
doctrines are to be countered by lectures in which all the 
fallacies of radical thought are to be exposed. 

One is doubtful however of the efficacy of the prescription. 
The causes of the Japanese students’ “dangerous” thoughts lie 
too deep to be eradicated by such measures. Repression, as has 
been said, only makes martyrs, and the policy so far followed 
has had the effect of giving to the study of socialism the 
additional attraction of stolen fruit, and of ingraining ideas 
which under a regime of open discussion would often have 
blown themselves off in steam. Youth naturally inclines to 
violent views, and an attack of acute socialism is as much a 
part of its development as an attack of measles, and is usually 
about as permanent in its effect. But deprived of an oppor- 
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tunity to sweat itself out in talk the infection goes inwards, 
becoming more virulent as it does so, and this is just what has 
happened in Japan. 


NORMALLY student radicalism is largely academic, based 

on its generous sympathies and a desire to reform the world 
in a hurry, rather than on experience, or possible experience, of 
the world’s harder side. Once he goes out to earn his living, 
more often than not the student sloughs his idealism for a 
practical and more comfortable conformity with conditions as 
he finds them. But the peculiar conditions obtaining in Japan 
are such as to prevent this. For the student there the future is 
one to which he can look forward only with extreme anxiety. 
His prospects of employment are very far indeed from rosy; 
among no class is unemployment more rife. Of those, for 
example, who graduated from the High Schools and Colleges 
in March, 1930, 40 per cent were still without a post in the 
following July. It is no wonder then that as he looks ahead 
he is inclined to be dissatisfied and to find the world awry, and 
tends to blame the existing social scheme and adhere to any 
party with a policy which promises a rapid change for the 
better. And still less wonder is it, when, finding himself in a 
world which apparently has no use for him, he becomes 
permanently embittered. 

It must be remembered, too, that with Japanese politics as 
they are it is not easy for the believer in constitutional methods 
of reform to refute the advocates of more revolutionary action. 
The political machine is entirely in the hands of the two great 
established parties, the Minseito and the Seiyukai, both of 
which are eminently “bourgeois” in their outlook. In the long 
run they are tied to the wheels of the big financial and indus- 
trial interests, and neither can be regarded as the friend of any 
but the mildest of social reform. The main issue indeed 
between them often seems to be the fight for the spoils of 
office. As one student put it they are two badgers fighting for 
the same hole. 

In them, therefore, the student can place little hope. If he 
turns to the parliamentary labor parties, while he may believe 
in their sincerity he is bound to be doubtful of their efficacy. 
Labor at present is too weak and disunited to hold out any 
prospect of its bringing about any immediate improvement in 
social conditions. True it is growing, but very slowly. The 
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time when it will be powerful enough to accomplish anything 
seems to impatient youth as distant as the Greek Kalends. 

Moreover the omnicompetence of Parliament is a doctrine 
unknown in Japan, still less the practical omnicompetence of 
the people’s elected representatives. A Labor majority at an 
election would still have the Peers to deal with, the Privy 
Council, and the Throne. Constitutionalism is hard put to it 
under such circumstances to make its case good, and youth 
turns to the party which promises action, and speedy action, 
to secure a better world. Revolutionary communism becomes 
for him the short cut to the new millenium. 


Status of Aliens in New Zealand 
By T. D. H. Hatt 


STATUS OF ALIENS IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 


[NX considering the treatment of aliens in New Zealand it is 

desirable to view the matter against the background of 
international law and usage, and the following brief summary 
is therefore given by way of introduction. 

It has been contended by some writers on international 
law that intercourse with other states is a fundamental right 
of a sovereign state. In Oppenheim’s authoritative work, how- 
ever, it is pointed out that it is not a right but rather a charac- 
teristic of the position of states within the family of nations. 
Without intercourse there cannot be a community and a law 
for such community; it is a presupposition of what is called 
international personality. From the fact of intercourse between 
nations actual rights arise—as for example the right of 
legation, which every fully sovereign state holds and which 
serves the related right of protecting its citizens overseas. 

Those who hold that intercourse is a fundamental right 
deduce therefrom a duty on every state to admit all aliens into 
its territory for all lawful purposes, though they admit that 
every state can exclude certain classes of aliens. No such duty 
exists, however, as far as the customary law of nations is 
concerned, and a state could exclude all aliens from its terri- 
tory. In regard to British territory the matter has been settled 
by the Courts in the case of Musgrove v. Chung Teeong Toy.’ 
The competence of states to exclude aliens is based on their 
territorial supremacy, and it is by inference from this fact that 
various countries have passed laws regulating the admission 
of aliens. In normal times it would constitute an unfriendly 
act to exclude the subjects of one state only and would make 
retorsion or retaliation admissible. Economic stringency is 
tending to create abnormal times with consequent friction. In 
many cases treaties specifically fix the conditions on which the 
subjects of the one party are admitted to the territories of the 
other. 

On his entrance into a state an alien falls under the terri- 
torial supremacy of that state although he remains under the 


*L. R. (1891) App. Cas. 272. 
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personal supremacy of his home state. By virtue of the former 
he is under the jurisdiction of the state in which he stays and 
is responsible to it for his acts. He is subjected to administra- 
tive arrangements made for localities and must pay rates and 
taxes. By virtue of the second he cannot be made to serve in 
the army or navy of the state in which he resides. 

A state retains a right to protect its subjects abroad, a right 
which it exercises at its discretion, and there is a corresponding 
duty falling upon every state to treat foreigners in its territory 
with certain consideration. Consequently an alien cannot be 
outlawed but must be afforded protection for his person and 
property; he must receive at least equality with citizens as far 
as safety of person and property is concerned. Particularly is 
this so in respect of the action of officials and courts of justice. 
Apart from protection of person and property every state can 
treat aliens according to discretion. It may exclude aliens from 
certain professions or trades; it may exclude them from hold- 
ing real property; it may compel them to register, and the like. 

A state has no right under any circumstances to prevent an 
alien leaving its territory provided he has met all his local 
obligations, and he may remove with him all his property. A 
state has on the other hand the right to expel an alien without 
in strict law giving an explanation. The practice of most 
countries is that this right is not exercised arbitrarily and if a 
person were unjustly expelled without explanation it would be 
regarded as an unfriendly act to be rightly met by retorsion. 

There is an exception to the rule that aliens fall under the 
territorial supremacy of the state in which they are residing. 
In certain states, e.g., China and Egypt, whose institutions are 
claimed to be inferior to or different from those of most 
European and American States, treaties (sometimes called 
Capitulations) have been entered into, under which persons 
entering the states in question remain wholly under the juris- 
diction of their home state, whose consuls exercise jurisdiction 
over their fellow subjects. Recent years have seen a develop- 
ment of national consciousness and a demand in most states 
for full sovereignty and the abrogation of extraterritorial 
rights, as they are called. These demands have been conceded 
in several cases recently. They really amount to a claim to 
exercise the rights of dealing with aliens as set out above. 


Pacific Affairs 


STATUTORY PROVISIONS RELATING TO ALIENS IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


THE following paragraphs set out briefly under appropriate 

headings the special provisions relating to aliens contained 
in the statute law of New Zealand so far as the writer has been 
able to ascertain them. It will be observed that in some cases 
one has been led on to deal with persons who are not aliens in 
the eye of the law, i.e., with British subjects though of an 
alien race, in respect of whom special statutory provision is 
made. 


Immigration Restrictions on Aliens 


A study of the several legislative enactments passed from 
time to time in regard to the entry of aliens shows the influence 
of contemporary events—of pressure from within and without. 
Too often the point of view of the opposite party has not been 
sufficiently realised and friction has resulted. The following 
is a summary of the existing law.” 

In regard to undesirable immigrants there is not much 
question. The right of every country to exclude the criminal, 
imbecile, and diseased or indigent immigrant is freely recog- 
nised. Recent political and social theories have led New 
Zealand in common with other countries to prohibit the entry 
of persons likely to prejudice the peace, order, or good 
government of the country. This really is directed mainly 
against British subjects as aliens can be dealt with under other 
provisions. 

In the early legislation little regard was paid to the feelings 
of other nations and the provisions were often direct and 
discriminatory. At the present time the central feature of our 
immigration law is the individual permit system. This applies 
without discrimination to every person not of British birth 
and parentage. The interpretation of the term “British birth 
and parentage” excludes certain British subjects who are 
merely naturalized or the children of naturalized British 
subjects and also aboriginal natives of any British dominion 
or colony. There is power to exempt from the requirements 
as to a permit any nation or people but this power has not been 
exercised. Application for a permit is to be made in pre- 
scribed form from the country of origin of the applicant and 


*Immigration Restriction Act, 1908, and amendments of 1910, 1920, 1923, 1931. 
Undesirable Immigrants Exclusion Act, 1919. 
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reasons given for desiring to settle in New Zealand. The 
granting of a permit is in the discretion of the Minister of 
Customs, who on granting a permit may impose conditions. 
Persons arriving in New Zealand are required to take an oath 
to obey the laws and they must make a declaration before 
landing which is in the main required for statistical purposes. 
For visitors not intending to reside in New Zealand there is 
a system of temporary permits available to persons of all 
nationalities. The world-wide economic distress of the present 
time (April, 1931) has affected New Zealand and in order 
to protect the labour market and to prevent the aggravation of 
the unemployment problem, power has been taken to prohibit 
by regulations the entry of persons of any specified nationality 
or race or of any specified class or occupation or to limit the 
number of any such persons that may land during any specified 
period or periods. The regulations may apply generally or 
with respect to persons arriving from a particular country, 
port or place. There is an extension of the permit system to 
cover persons of British birth and parentage. This is to be 
brought in by Order in Council and may apply generally or 
to persons or classes of persons arriving from any particular 
country, port or place. The provisions of this measure (the 
Immigration Restriction Amendment Act, 1931) are similar 
to those of measures adopted in other parts of the Empire, 
notably Canada. Its introduction was considered necessary but 
it was not welcomed and its life has been limited to the end 
of the year 1933 in the hope that the economic situation may 
improve. 

The foregoing provisions are of general application.* In 
addition there are special provisions relating to the Chinese 
race. This legislation goes back to a very early period when 
the Chinese were entering into competition with miners and 
others and their lower standards of living were giving them 
an advantage in times of depression. The chief feature of this 
legislation that remains today is the imposition of a poll-tax 
of £100 on Chinese admitted to New Zealand. 


* An historical review of the immigration law of New Zealand has already been 
published by the Institute while an article by the present writer on the subject also 
appeared in “New Zealand Affairs,” prepared prior to the Kyoto Conference by the 
New Zealand Branch of the Institute of Pacific Relations. These should be referred 
to for greater detail of the subject. 
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Status of Aliens and Acquisition of British Nationality 


New Zealand in common with other Dominions has 
adopted the provisions of the Imperial Acts relating to the 
naturalization of aliens and there is thus one uniform law 
throughout the Empire.* The grant of naturalization is in the 
absolute discretion of the Minister of Internal Affairs but is 
open to all aliens. It confers on the person naturalized the 
same rights as are possessed by a natural-born British subject. 
A certificate of naturalization may be revoked by the Minister 
on a number of grounds (e.g., disloyalty or that it was wrong- 
fully obtained) and the person naturalized becomes again an 
alien. 


Property Rights and Jurisdiction of Criminal Courts 


New Zealand has also declared that certain specified 
provisions of the Imperial Acts relating to British nationality 
and the status of aliens shall be part of the law of the 
Dominion so far as they are applicable. Under one of these 
provisions real and personal property of every description 
may be taken, acquired, held and disposed of by an alien in 
the same manner in all respects as by a natural-born British 
subject and a title to real and personal property of every 
description may be derived through, from, or in succession to 
an alien in the same manner in all respects as through, from, 
or in succession to a natural-born British subject. This provi- 
sion is qualified by a provision that it shall not operate to: 

(a) Confer any right on an alien to hold real property 

situated elsewhere. 

(b) Qualify an alien for any office or franchise. 

(c) Qualify an alien to be the owner of a British ship; or 

(d) Entitle an alien to any right or privilege as a British 
subject except such rights and priviliges in respect 
of property as are hereby expressly given him. 

Another provision enacts the rule that an alien shall be 
triable in the same manner as if he were a natural-born British 
subject. This is repeated in the Juries Act® which lays down 
the principle that an alien shall not be triable by a jury de 
medietate but as a British-born person. An alien may not serve 
on a jury (Juries Act). 

‘British Nationality and Status of Aliens (in New Zealand) Act, 1928. 

* Juries Act, 1908, ss. 5 and 140. 
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Aliens in New Zealand 


Residential Disabilities 


The Great War created somewhat abnormal conditions 
and New Zealand deemed it advisable, following the example 
of other countries, to impose in 1917 a system of registration 
and supervision of aliens residing in the country.® Every alien 
over 15 years of age in New Zealand at the passing of the Act 
was required to apply to a police officer for registration, 
furnishing prescribed particulars. A certificate was issued by 
the registration officer. The Act required that every alien 
arriving in New Zealand after the passing of the Act should 
in like manner apply for registration. Any change of address 
was to be notified in person to a registration officer in the new 
locality. Power was given to the Governor-General in Council 
to exempt any alien or class of alien from the necessity of 
registering. An amending Act of 1920 required women becom- 
ing aliens by reason of marriage, persons whose naturalization 
had been revoked, and children reaching the age of 15 to 
register. A central register of aliens was to be compiled. 

In 1923 the Registration of Aliens Act was suspended 
until revived by Proclamation approved in Executive Council. 


Electoral Rights 


An alien may not be registered as an elector’ (Parliamen- 
tary franchise) and consequently is not eligible for election to 
Parliament. He cannot be called to the Legislative Council.® 

In the matter of local government an alien is not qualified 
to be elected or appointed as a member of a local governing 
body but may be registered, if otherwise qualified, as an elector 
or ratepayer and may vote at an election or poll unless aliens 
are expressly excluded by statute from so voting at such 
election or poll.° This does not apply to an alien enemy 
(defined as the subject of any state with which His Majesty 
is for the time being at war). An alien enemy may not be 
elected nor may he vote. 

What seems to be a curious survival is contained in the 
Education Act, 1914, section 2. School Committees are elected 
by householders. In a mining district (constituted under the 
Mining Act, 1926) a holder of a miner’s right is deemed to be 

“Registration of Aliens Act, 1917. Amendment, 1920. Suspension Act, 1923. 

"Electoral Act, 1927, ss. 15, 32. 


* Legislative Act, 1908, s. 2. 
*Local Elections and Polls Amendment Act, 1926, s. 17. 
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a householder but not if he is an alien. In all other cases an 
alien householder can vote and is eligible for election. 


Business Disabilities 


Not many disabilities are placed by statute on aliens as 
such in the matter of carrying on business or engaging in any 
trade or calling in New Zealand. There are one or two rather 
curious provisions in the Shops and Offices Act which well 
illustrate how special discriminating provisions are brought 
into operation to meet circumstances created by the entry into 
a trade or business of other national groups who work under 
conditions quite foreign to those generally accepted in New 
Zealand. The Shops and Offices Act was originally designed 
to protect the assistant in the matter of hours and working 
conditions. It had logically to be extended to protect shop- 
keepers employing assistants from unfair competition from 
those who employed no assistants and who could therefore 
remain open for longer hours. Regulation of closing hours of 
shops is therefore a feature of the Act. The closing hours may 
be fixed on requisition of a majority of the occupiers of shops 
in a district. 

Further, on petition from the majority of the occupiers of 
shops in any particular trade, the sale of goods, the sale of 
which is comprised in such trade, may be prohibited after the 
hour fixed for the closing of such shops.’*® This is designed to 
prevent the sale of such goods as a side-line in another trade. 
The fruit retail trade in New Zealand has attracted the 
Chinese and Indians, the former in the main occupying shops, 
the latter operating as hawkers. Such ideas of social welfare 
as are embodied in the Shops and Offices Act are quite foreign 
to the Chinese and Indians and to protect New Zealand traders 
it has been found necessary to declare that no person shall be 
deemed to be an occupier of a shop for the purposes of a 
requisition or a petition as above unless he is a British subject, 
and no hawker shall in any case be so reckoned. The intention 
of this provision is of course to enable a majority of occupiers 
to be arrived at for purposes of petitioning without reference 
to aliens or Indians, although these latter will nevertheless be 
bound by any closing hours so fixed. Again in the trade of 
fruiterer only one person (excluding husband or wife) 1s 


*’ Shops and Offices Act, 1921-22, ss. 32, 33. Amendment Act, 1927, s. 24. 
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deemed to be the occupier and every other person is deemed 
to be an assistant, and therefore subject to the law as to hours 
of employment." It was found that in many shops occupied 
by Chinese where perhaps six were engaged in the business 
all would be described as partners. A somewhat similar 
provision was necessary in regard to laundries, many of which 
are run by Chinese. The hours of employment are regulated’” 
by reference to the number employed, irrespective of whether 
they are called assistants or part proprietors. 

The kauri-gum industry is another which has attracted a 
national group, in this case largely Dalmatians. Again a 
different outlook and standard of living aroused hostility and 
discriminatory legislation was deemed necessary.'* Kauri-gum 
is obtained by digging. Special kauri-gum reserves have been 
created and the right to dig for gum in these reserves is con- 
fined to the holders of special licenses. These are now obtain- 
able only by a British subject by birth or naturalization in 
New Zealand. Ordinary licenses entitle the holders to dig 
over land other than the reserves. Ordinary licenses can be 
obtained by a British subject by birth or naturalization in 
New Zealand and in other cases only after twelve months’ 
residence in New Zealand. 

An alien may not be appointed to the Public Service of 
New Zealand except with the consent of the Governor-Gen- 
eral.'* In the learned professions (as commonly now extended ) 
there is no disability except in the case of the law. It has been 
definitely laid down (Heyting’s Case) that an alien may not 
be admitted as a solicitor though otherwise qualified.’® It was 
so decided on the grounds first that they were excluded by 
common law and second that the requirement that the oath of 
allegiance (in its general form) was to be taken by a solicitor 
presumed that he must be a British subject. No doubt the 
same requirement as to the oath would bar an alien entering 
the army or police force, which, however, few would be likely 
to want to enter. 

In dealing with the status of aliens it was mentioned that 
the provisions of the act setting out the rights as to the owner- 
ship of property did not cover the ownership of a British ship. 


“Shops and Offices Amendment Act, 1927, s. 23. 

* Factories Act, 1921-22, s. 20. 

“Kauri-gum Industry Act, 1908, s. 7. Amendment Act, 1910, s. 5. 
“Public Service Act, 1912, s. 36. 

™N.Z. L. R. 1928, p. 233. 
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The Shipping and Seamen Act of New Zealand expressly 
declares that the owner of a British ship must be a British 
subject, and that a ship will not be registered in New Zealand 
otherwise.'® 


Social Welfare Benefits 


New Zealand has been proud of her social welfare legisla- 
tion and at one time claimed a leadership in initiating 
experimental legislation of this sort. In regard to that class of 
legislation which makes provision for old age and ill-health 
it is perhaps natural that the benefits should be confined to 
New Zealand-born people or to those who have adopted New 
Zealand as their home and country. It must be remembered 
that the right of returning indigent people to their own coun- 
try is recognised by international law. Old age and other 
pensions are not payable to aliens, or to naturalized British 
subjects unless they have been naturalized for a year before 
the application is made.’’ A family allowance (granted by 
way of assistance to heads of families whose income is small 
and the number of whose children large) is likewise not 
payable to an alien except with the direction in writing of the 
Minister.’* 

A further prohibition is more open to question. No pension 
is payable to Chinese or to other Asiatics, naturalized or not, 
or British-born or not; and no family allowance is likewise 
payable to any such person without the direction in writing of 
the Minister. The discrimination against Chinese dates back 
to early days and for an explanation one must look into the 
history of the economic development of the country and the 
effect of mass immigration.’® The old-age pension law was 
passed by the man who, representing a mining constituency, 
was the head and front of the attack against Chinese immigra- 
tion before it was restricted.” The antipathies aroused in that 
campaign have been slow in dying down. In the present state 
of Chinese immigration and of our law on the subject there 
are very few Chinese who would be eligible or likely to be a 
charge on our pension fund. The singling out of Chinese and 
Asiatics is likely to cause resentment and no doubt is resented. 

© Shipping and Seamen Act, 1908, s. 310. 

* Pensions Act, 1926, s. 91. 


Family Allowance Act, 1926, s. 8. ' 
* See article in “New Zealand Affairs” on Asiatic immigration and in Institute 


Paper. 
* Mr. R. J. Seddon, Prime Minister, 1893-1906. 
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This provision and that relating to the poll-tax on Chinese 
entering New Zealand have probably outlived any usefulness 
they had and their repeal would be a friendly gesture. 

‘In contradistinction to the above, the national provident 
benefits?! (a Government-subsidized contributory pension 
scheme) is open to residents without restriction except that 
the contributor to the fund must not be absent from New 
Zealand for more than two years at one time or more than five 
years in all while he is a contributor. 


Miscellaneous 


Two matters, of minor importance perhaps, may be worth 
mentioning. They are the result of special social problems. 
The freedom of one’s home from intrusion, a boasted right of 
Englishmen, is infringed upon in the case of Chinese if it is 
suspected that their quarters are being used for opium smok- 
ing. They may be entered without a search warrant.** Again 
in Samoa no Chinese male under contract for manual or 
domestic service or introduced under any public scheme for 
securing Chinese for manual or domestic service is allowed to 
marry with any Samoan woman.”* Ignorance of what may 
result from the wholesale mixing of the two races and a desire 


to preserve the racial purity of a fine native race entrusted to 
our care have no doubt prompted this legislation. There is, too, 
the fact of the return of the Chinese whence they came at the 
end of their contract. It raises perhaps the ethical question as 
to whether economic necessity should dictate a policy the 
possible consequences of which are viewed so gravely. 


CONCLUSION 


URING the Great War a mass of legislation was passed 
dealing with alien enemies. It was of very wide appli- 
cation, wider perhaps than on previous occasions. It has 
practically all been repealed and this article dealing with the 
status of aliens generally is not the place in which to refer to 
it at any greater length. 

In dealing with aliens, New Zealand does not go beyond 
the rights she has under international law and usage. The 
alien difficulty is an ancient one. It has two main sides. There 

* National Provident Fund Act, 1926. 


“Dangerous Drugs Act, 1927, s. 11. 
“Samoa Act, 1921, s. 300. 
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is first the somewhat instinctive antipathy towards strangers, 
an antipathy commonest among those of limited culture. The 
feeling is not restricted to foreigners but is aroused by mem- 
bers of one’s own race, as illustrated in the desire so well put 
in one of “Punch’s” famous cartoons to “eave ’arf a brick at 
im.” This unlettered antipathy is increased in the case of 
foreigners and still more so in the case of races of another 
colour. The second and far more serious side, however, is the 
conflict aroused by economic competition. There was an alien 
difficulty in the days of the medieval guilds. It arises irrespec- 
tive of race or colour though in the latter case combined with 
different standards of living the conflict is more acute. Thus 
it may be Italians in Australia or Dalmatians in New Zealand. 
Little trouble as a rule arises in isolated cases, but when any- 
thing in the nature of a group movement takes place economic 
conditions are strained. Intermediaries not interested in either 
country may do a lot of harm in this respect, e.g., shipping 
agents looking for business. Conditions are changing all the 
time in an age of rapid development and change. At one time 
New Zealand could absorb and welcome groups of Norse 
settlers while today objection is taken in some quarters to the 
introduction of small groups of English schoolboys. The alien 


problem is one bound up with all the political and economic 
problems that have arisen with the sudden shrinkage of the 
world, and it awaits solution by those impressed with a 
consciousness of world unity and interdependence. 


Pacific Items 


Notes on Events by the Editor 


AFFAIRS IN JAPAN 


Two important changes in Japanese government positions 
have come about since the last publication date of PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS. On June 13 Count Yasuya Uchida accepted Cabinet 
appointment as President of the South Manchuria Railway, 
succeeding former President Sengoku, who resigned because 
of an illness of several months’ duration. Mr. Teijo Eguchi is 
the new vice-president. Count Uchida was formerly foreign 
minister, and at another time minister to China. In com- 
menting on his appointment, the military authorities of the 
government are reported as being particularly pleased because 
it is felt that his reputation and ability as a diplomat will be 
of great assistance to the government in carrying out its pol- 
icies in Manchuria. A spokesman for the ministry of war was 
quoted as saying that the South Manchuria Railway “‘is not 
entirely a business concern,” but that “its primary purpose is 
to act as the center of the activities of the Japanese govern- 
ment in Manchuria.” He added that it was expected that this 
new appointment would mean “the first step toward a radical 
change in the basic policy of the South Manchuria Railway.” 
Rumors have for some months been current in the Japanese 
press to the effect that basic but not clearly defined changes 
in South Manchuria Railway policy and operation were im- 
minent and that leading business men in the nation, especially 
those with interests in Manchuria, were taking a keen interest 
in advising with the government on this point. The new presi- 
dent has announced his slogan for the Company as “Sino- 
Japanese friendship first.” 

The other change of importance was in the governorship 
of Korea. All during May there were persistent rumors that 
Governor-General Saito, who was in Tokyo conferring with 
Cabinet officials, was to resign, and these rumors were as per- 
sistently denied. By the middle of June it became known, 
however, that the change was to take place. On June 17 Gen- 
eral Kazunari Ugaki, who had occupied the post of War 
Minister in Premier Hamaguchi’s cabinet last year, was 
inducted into the Korean office, following the resignation of 

[711] 
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Admiral Viscount Minoru Saito as Governor-General. Goy- 
ernor-General Saito, it will be remembered, replaced General 
Hanzo Yamanashi on the occasion of the fall of the Tanaka 
Cabinet in the summer of 1929, just a few months prior to 
the ex-Governor’s trial on charges of corruption in office. 
Since Governor Saito’s incumbency, several plans for the 
enlargement of Korean local autonomy and for the reduction 
of army forces in that country have gone into effect. Nippon 
Dempo dispatches of June 20 state that General Ugaki’s ap- 
pointment is expected to inaugurate “radical changes in 
Japan’s Korean and Manchurian policies.” It is still too early 
to -know what these may be. Viscount Saito’s resignation, 
tendered on grounds of ill health, was accompanied by that 
of Count Hideo Kodama, Civil Administrator of Korea. 

Other topics finding place in the news journals of Japan 
during the past month have been the depression, unemploy- 
ment, tragedies caused thereby, and anxiety over accomplished 
and contemplated government acts bearing on the situation; 
the presence in Japan of the League of Nations visiting Com- 
mission on Traffic in Women and Children; Japan’s part in 
the coming Disarmament Conference; police activity over 
communist plots, and general labor troubles. 

On July 6 the inaugural meeting of the newly consolidated 
proletarian parties of Japan took place in Tokyo under the 
name “All-Japan Farm-Labor Party.” Platform and policies 
were defined as follows: (1) The expansion of the rights of 
laborers, peasants and non-propertied citizens; (2) abolition 
of the capitalist system and emancipation of the proletarian 
classes; (3) improved opportunities for work, education and 
organization among laborers and peasants; (4) freedom for 
international proletarian codperation and the abolition of 
secret diplomacy. Over 2,000 members were in attendance at 
the first meeting. 

On June 29 the government announced official detailed 
results of the census of last October. The total population for 
Japan Proper was given as 64,450,005, this being an increase 
of 7.9% since the census of 1925. 

On July 8 the new British ambassador, Sir Francis Lind- 
ley, presented his credentials to Emperor Hirohito. Sir 
Francis replaces Sir John Tilley, who returned to London last 
year after serving as ambassador to Japan since 1926. The 
new representative was most recently ambassador to Portugal. 


Pacific Items 


AFFAIRS IN CHINA 


Topics in the Chinese news for the last month have cen- 
tered largely about the government’s efforts to eradicate the 
so-called bandit-communist menace from the interior prov- 
inces—a menace conceded by government sources and inde- 
pendent observers to be the most serious of the many which 
have caused crises in past years. Cable news has been singu- 
larly unenlightening, but the consensus of available reports 
would indicate that General Chiang Kai-shek, Nationalist 
leader, has been confining his military activities to the bandit 
areas and continuing to ignore the insurrectionist group which 
calls itself a rival government at Canton. It is not discernible 
whether his tactics may be leading him eventually through the 
bandit provinces to the more southerly region after having 
thus cut off a potential source of aid to the rebels; or whether, 
as has been officially stated on numerous occasions, the Canton 
“insubordination” is not worth troubling about. It is known 
that the settlement of differences has been undertaken by 
amicable means, but no results have to date been announced 
(July 17). Meanwhile, Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang of Man- 
churia, whose critical illness in Peiping occasioned many 
rumors and much anxious speculation as to the safety of the 
North in the event of his death, is reported to have recovered 
and to have begun protective maneuvers in the Tientsin area. 

The publication of the second volume of Justice Feetham’s 
report on the status of the Shanghai International Settlement 
has been the occasion of much journalistic comment in both 
foreign and Chinese press. A digest of the first volume, deal- 
ing with the history of the legalistic and business development 
of the settlement, appeared in the last (July) issue of PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS. The second volume, covering recommendations for 
the future, is just to hand, too late for inclusion here, and will 
be summarized in the next (September) number. It is under- 
stood that the investigator’s conclusions lead to proposals for 
an extremely long-drawn-out and gradual process of prepara- 
tion for eventual rendition of the settlement, and that in view 
of the close connection between the existence of the settlement 
and the principle of extraterritoriality, a relinquishment of 
the latter at this time is regarded as likely to mean the abrupt 
and enforced abandonment of the settlement by foreign pow- 
ers, an event which he believes would be attended by great 
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confusion and probable disaster. The report has been received 
with general approbation by the foreign press and general 
disapproval by Chinese commentators. 

On June 9 a draft convention was reported agreed on by 
Chinese and French representatives at Shanghai relative to 
retrocession of judicial rights now held by the French author- 
ities within the French concession. These rights will be 
conceded to China, to be exercised through a series of local 
and superior courts established in accordance with Chinese 
law. 

Other topics in the news have been the new Polish treaty, 
the presence in China of Senator Key Pittman of the U.S. A., 
advocate of a silver conference, and the renewed application 
for a permanent seat for China on the Council of the League 
of Nations. News dispatches from Geneva indicate the prob- 
ability of China’s election to this coveted place during the 
September Assembly of the League, this recognition being 
regarded as a probability not only because of the League's 
increasing interest in Far Eastern affairs and China’s im- 
portant role in that theatre of events, but also because of 
China’s earnest request for the assistance of the League in 
matters of administrative, financial and health reorganization. 
China’s non-permanent membership expired three years ago, 
and representations favoring the permanent seat have been 
made consistently each year since that time. 


DISTURBANCE IN KOREA 


A sudden strange upflare of animosity against Chinese 
residents in Korea, obscure in origin and as yet but imperfectly 
explained in spite of numerous investigations, occurred in 
early July. For over a week mobs of Korean rioters stormed 
Chinese settlements and villages in and near Seoul, Pingyang, 
Chemulpo, Wonsan, Fusan and elsewhere, attacking Chinese 
residents. Over one hundred deaths from the injuries thus 
inflicted were reported amongst the Chinese. Hundreds of 
Chinese fled to their consulates and to police stations for pro- 
tection and, in some cases, even these places of refuge were 
stormed by Korean mobs. 

Eventually several thousand Chinese residents in Korea 
made request to be sent back to China, and by July 14 at least 
2,000 were already reported to have left Seoul by steamer for 
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their homeland. During this period complete confusion 
reigned, the Japanese police and higher authorities being ap- 
parently unable to quell the rioting, which broke out afresh 
and with seeming spontaneity in many new centers where 
Chinese were congregated. By July 15 the storm seemed to 
have passed with as great suddenness as it came, quiet was 
restored, Chinese and Korean shops were reopened, and except 
for the aftermath of physical suffering and property losses 
amongst the surviving victims, and except for the large exodus 
of Chinese which had taken place, conditions seemed to have 
returned to normal in Korea, though not so in Manchuria. 

According to the cabled news, which at the time of writing 
constitutes the only information available, the trouble started 
with an obscure dispute over irrigation rights in the paddy 
fields at Wan Pao Shan in Manchuria, where there have been 
disputes of long-standing and on this occasion bloody fighting 
between Korean and Chinese laborers. The Japanese Rengo 
and Nippon Dempo dispatches, the Chinese Kuo Min and 
American Associated Press and United Press, carried slightly 
varying but meager accounts of conditions, the Japanese being 
the fullest. Apparently there was some anxiety lest the serious 
anti-Chinese rioting, once out of hand, might turn into a con- 
certed anti- Japanese independence movement. 

Chinese opinion, on the other hand, charged the Japanese 
authorities with having instigated the attacks through a “per- 
version and exaggeration” of the Wan Pao Shan incident, 
and with deliberately allowing the rioters to get out of con- 
trol in areas which were far too well-policed for this to 
happen unintentionally. Charges of Japan’s intention of 
frightening Chinese economic competition out of Korea and 
of capitalizing on Chinese-Korean difficulties in Manchuria 
for her own advantage there, were made in Chinese newspapers 
and by Korean groups abroad. The Chinese government 
made strong representations to the government of Japan, ask- 
ing for the protection of Chinese residents in Korea and the 
quelling of rioting there. At the same time, much political 
criticism in Japan was levelled at the government by its 
party opponents for the “laxity” in foreign policy which was 
supposed to have made this event possible. The newly- 
appointed Governor-General of Korea, Ugaki, hastened at 
once to his post to take control and to initiate an investigation. 
The unfortunate affair was the subject of numerous Cabinet 
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meetings and party conferences in Japan, and the occasion for 
a meeting between the Emperor and Premier Wakatsuki. 

On July 8 the Japanese Foreign Office sent an apology and 
expression of deep regret to the Chinese government at Nan- 
king, with a promise to punish rioters and negligent author- 
ities wherever found guilty. At the same time, it was denied 
that any movement of Japanese troops into Manchuria had 
taken place, as had been charged, for the purpose of seizing 
advantage from the disturbance for further “aggression” in 
Manchuria or for protecting Korean settlers there. 

In pursuance of their promise, investigations were 
launched by the Japanese Government in Korea and by July 
14 it was reported that approximately 10,000 rioters had been 
arrested and held for inquiry. A large sum of money, at one 
time reported to be 20,000 yen, was appropriated for relief 
work amongst the Chinese riot sufferers. The Japanese gov- 
ernment expressed to the Chinese government its belief that 
the trouble was due to certain Manchurian problems which it 
was hoped might be cleared up at a proposed conference of 
the new Japanese officials for Manchuria, Korea and Kwan- 
tung leased territory at Tokyo in September. A flame of feel- 
ing is reported to have swept China, and a national boycott of 


Japanese goods is under way as a retaliatory measure. The 
Japanese cabinet’s position is regarded as precarious. 


AUSTRALIAN PREMIERS’ AGREEMENT 


On June 10 it was reported from Melbourne that the con- 
ference of Federal and State Premiers had reached an agree- 
ment on a plan of governmental and national retrenchment 
which was acceptable to both the Labor Government and the 
Federal Opposition alike, and which would distribute the 
effects and the burden of sacrifice as evenly as possible over 
the various sections of the country. 

This agreement, making possible the codperation of all 
political and economic elements in Australia to prevent 
national default, is regarded as having put an end to the 
bitter political controversy which has been waged almost 
incessantly for many months and to have averted almost cer- 
tain national disaster. The only political factor still looked 
on with apprehension is that represented by the uncompromis- 
ing Mr. Lang, Premier of New South Wales, and his per- 
sistent adherence to the policy of debt repudiation. 
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On the basis of this agreement, government expenditure, 
including salaries, wages, pensions, social services and interest 
on government securities, is to be materially reduced, and 
holders of international and government obligations are to 
share in the retrenchment by accepting reduced interest. As 
a first step toward economic improvement it is expected that 
a yearly saving of $32,500,000 in interest on the public debt 
will thus be made. 


CANADIAN TARIFF PROBLEMS 


The speech of Prime Minister Bennett in his capacity as 
Minister of Finance before the Canadian House of Com- 
mons on June | was regarded as not only a masterly review 
of Canada’s business but a striking exposition of the Do- 
minion’s chief problem, which is today, in common with other 
nations, a budgetary one. After presenting a picture of Can- 
ada’s trade and commerce over the past year—a picture which 
included the elements of a tariff revenue reduced by 48 mil- 
lions and other sales and excise-tax collections comparably 
lower—the outstanding feature of Mr. Bennett’s survey was 
his determination to fight the high tariffs of other nations 
(considered largely responsible for this budgetary deficit) 
with protective tariffs on the Canadian side as well. The new 
budget proposes a substantial tariff raise on at least 200 out of 
the thousand or so items included in the schedule. British 
preferential rates are but slightly affected. 

A hopeful commentary was made upon the new Canadian- 
Australian trade treaty negotiations, but the Canadian-New 
Zealand situation could be termed nothing short of gloomy, 
no amelioration of trade relationship in that quarter having 
taken place since the preceding Canadian government ter- 
minated the treaty which allowed entry to New Zealand butter 
at the Ic preferential rate. New Zealand papers of almost 
contemporary date were carrying news of Prime Minister 
Forbes’ denunciation of Canadian policy and the announce- 
ment of new and drastic tariff retaliation which would deprive 
practically the entire range of Canadian imports into New 
Zealand from rating the usual British tariff concessions. This 
“forced action,” Mr. Forbes said, resulting from “an intoler- 
able position,” would, it was hoped, bring about the visit of 
a Canadian minister to New Zealand to discuss and arrange 
for a mutually advantageous solution. On the 8th of June, on 
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the heels of Minister Bennett’s speech, it was learned that the 
new trade agreement referred to between Australia and 
Canada was signed in Ottawa and Canberra the week pre- 
vious. The treaty provides for a series of preferences which 
will develop trade between the two countries without injur- 
ing the domestic industries of either. 

American newspapers, commenting on the Canadian tariff 
increases as forecast in Premier Bennett’s budget speech, 
regarded the act as a blow to American trade, Democratic 
opinion characterizing it as directly retaliatory to the Ameri- 
can tariff Act of last year, and Republican opinion, in defense 
of their own Administrative act, deprecating this aspect of the 
matter and regarding it merely as an unfortunate but natural 
and inevitable movement. It was pointed out that one conse- 
quence would likely be the erection of more American fac- 
tories in Canada, some eighty having already been established 
there since the passage of the new American tariff law. 

Another interesting item of comment in the Premier's 
speech concerned the so-called opposition of the Liberal Party 
in that country to the proposed adjourned session of the Lon- 
don Premiers’ Conference in Ottawa this summer which was 
to complete the Empire economic conversations left unfinished 
in London last winter. A later dispatch dated June 22 from 
Vancouver stated that “it is now regarded as definitely assured 
that there will be no imperial economic conference held in 
Ottawa this summer.” The reason given was that the coun- 
tries concerned were finding domestic politics too absorbing 
and uncertain to permit of indulgence in trade bargaining. 
The Australian and Canadian tariff raises which had taken 
place since the London Conference were also looked on as 
responsible for making the situation more difficult. 

The Ottawa Citizen of June 17 carried a report of an 
interesting survey by Prof. W. W. Goforth, economist of the 
University of Montreal, upon the decline in Canadian costs 
of living now gradually getting under way. Food, fuel, light, 
clothing and other sundries are shown to be down from 22.2% 
to 1.4% since 1929. 

Early in July the new Canadian envoy to Washington, 
Major William Duncan Herridge, presented his credentials 


to President Hoover. 
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THE END OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 


By Michael T. Florinsky 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1931. G$3.00 


This is a challenging theme—the end of an empire and the 
transformation of a social system. The author, writing from 
personal experience, analyzes the political, economic, social, 
moral and intellectual elements in Russia’s national life, and 
opens the way to an understanding of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. His purpose is to give a broad picture of Russia during 
the World War, and because he has amassed such a wealth of 
significant detail the work is a valuable addition to War 
history as well as to the history of Russia itself. He opens with 
a review of Russia’s position on the eve of the War, sets down 
the immediate effects of the declaration, and traces the eclipse 
of the sovereign, the breakdown of the bureaucratic system, 
and the rise of the peasantry until the Empire fell before 
Bolshevism. The volume is one of the Russian Series in the 
Economic and Social History of the World War published 
for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.—L. G. 


THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN OF THE SOVIET UNION 
By G. T. Grinko 
International Publishers, New York, 1930. G$3.50 


PIATILETKA: RUSSIA’S FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
By Michael Farbman 
New Republic, Inc., New York, 1931. G$1.00 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
By Calvin B. Hoover 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1931. G$3.00 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
By William H. Chamberlin 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 1930. G$5.00 


These four volumes are a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture on Soviet Russia. The first, written by the vice-chairman 
of the U.S.S.R. State Planning Commission, is a detailed 
exposition accompanied by an amount of statistics of the plan 
which has aroused so much interest throughout the world. 
It is somewhat wordy and occasionally dull, but it should be 
read in order to obtain an otherwise excellent statement from 
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the point of view of the Russian Communist. Grinko, after 
surveying the achievements and principles of the five-year 
plan, takes up the prospects of industrial development in some 
detail, suggesting somewhat optimistically it would seem that 
the economic reconstruction is making such rapid strides that 
the five-year plan will be finished in four, and that “the 
collective socialist forms of national economy open unheard- 
of vistas for the development of the productive forces and 
the creative ardor of the greatest masses of the population.” 
Grinko, as do the other writers, treats of the attempted 
socialist reorganization of the villages, the problem of trans- 
portation, of housing and city planning, of skilled personnel 
and the cultural uplift of the masses—he brings out difficul- 
ties, particularly in the matter of training engineers and 
technicians and preparation of skilled workers generally. It 
is a volume worth reading. 

Michael Farbman is well-known as an authority on 
Russian affairs and his small volume is an interesting one in 
the light of his “Bolshevism in Retreat” published in 1923. 
After a dramatic picture of 1929, with its atmosphere of revo- 
lution and war within the villages, he suggests that the present 
stage is remarkable for its dramatic suddenness and gigantic 
sweep, but that to succeed it must “fundamentally change the 
spirit and the productive capacity of labor.” Then follows 
a description of the “work more” propaganda, and the 
methods by which the consciousness that a great social experi- 
ment is being made are developed. Though the plan imposes 
tremendous sacrifices and diminution of consumption, it seems 
to have captured the imagination, particularly of the young, 
although the older generation, which has lived through almost 
twelve years of war atmosphere, may be feeling the strain. 
Farbman finds it difficult to estimate the progress of the plan, 
for its deeper purpose, he says, cannot be measured precisely 
by economic indices. That there has been expansion is certain, 
but this has been balanced by a.deterioration of quality of 
output, by the unrest in villages, and the excessive fluidity of 
labor; while the five-day uninterrupted week with its two or 
three shifts a day has not been as successful as anticipated. 
The third part of the book, dealing with the Agrarian Revolu- 
tion, is of particular interest. Here we find a discussion of 
the state farms, the tractor stations, the stock crisis, and of that 
amazing attempt at the geographical redistribution of crops, 
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an endeavor to uproot completely century-old divisions of 
agriculture. Farbman’s conclusion is that mechanization will 
make an escape from collectivization impossible, but that the 
establishment of socialism in the villages is another matter. 
And so the book ends with a question mark, as it were. 

The economic analysis of Calvin B. Hoover is worthy of 
high praise; the volume deserves a more extended examination 
than is here possible. The writer, as might be expected, deals 
with the organization of industry, productivity and capital 
investment, agriculture, internal trade, foreign trade, the 
banking system, money, the codperatives, labor, social insur- 
ance, and the five-year plan. Some of his judgments are 
extremely interesting. 

The lust for power as a motive in this new society he 
regards as especially important. He doubts whether the 
Soviet system, founded on force and discipline, “ruthless and 
hard-boiled,” can depend on anything but force, and whether 
any socialist order can rest on inducement. Living conditions 
he believes to be worse in 1930 than at any time since the 
N.E.P., but that, even though the standards will rise, it is 
doubtful whether the Communists will wish to have a 
bourgeois standard of comfort. He finds little evidence of a 
new brotherliness in this Communist state but much suspicion, 
criticism, sense of tension, and repressed anger. And yet, 
though a great number of the people are dissatisfied, he 
believes that if the Soviet can get over the present food crisis 
and raise its standards it may seriously threaten the capitalist 
countries if they are not able to solve their unemployment and 
agricultural crises. 

The position of the trade union in the present state is 
examined and also the Soviet policy towards the peasant 
villages. The attempt “to end the chronic dualism of the col- 
lectivist city and the individualist country-side” is to him the 
most absorbing of dramas, and he develops at some length the 
problems which will arise when the new agricultural 
proletariat is formed on the large-scale collectivist farms. The 
chapter on foreign trade brings out some interesting points. 
Hoover believes that the state monopoly of foreign trade was 
justified, for the Soviet could not have survived competition 
with capitalist states in the early years. After describing the 
machinery and the attempts to use trade for diplomatic pur- 
poses, he concludes that the foreign powers must realize that 
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as Russia grows stronger she will no longer afford a market 
which can be permanently exploited ; “a permanent and well- 
ordered trade of the ordinary sort will be impossible.” 

The volume by Chamberlin, the Russian correspondent 
for the Christian Science Monitor for ten years, covers a 
wider field than the previous works. It is well-written, and 
often picturesquely worded, and while the chapters on the 
economic life were of interest, the reviewer was particularly 
impressed by some of the other chapters. In the one dealing 
with the struggle for the Russian soul, the writer brings out 
the conflict and the wavering and the doubt in the minds of 
those who live under the old religious beliefs and are now 
faced with the anti-religious state and the union of the godless 
and the association of the atheists. The tragedy of the Russian 
intelligentsia he finds to rest in the fact that many of those who 
had helped to make the revolution were then cast aside by it. 
This intelligentsia class is, intellectually speaking, “dying 
childless . . . without a sympathetic younger generation to 
inherit and perpetuate its ideals and tastes and habits.” 

The educational program and achievements of Soviet 
Russia are the subject of an excellent chapter, while the 
analysis of Young Russia is a discerning one. For the gap 
between the youth and the older generation is a marked one. 
The old semi-oriental fatalism, the passivity and the lethargy 
associated with the old Russian character have been replaced 
by interest in machinery and athletics, in hygiene and 
material things. This review must close with a reference to 
his chapter “The Babel Tower of Nationalities’ where the 
Soviet policy towards the many racial minorities is discussed. 
To a political scientist, this chapter is of unusual interest, 
for Russia has had to deal with extraordinarily different 
peoples, and one is inclined to believe that Chamberlin’s 
judgment, as given here, is correct. “The cultural autonomy 
of the non-Russian nationalities like the substitution of public 
for private control of industry, the new status of the workers, 
and the transfer of the land to the peasants, is, in my opinion, 
one of those fundamental results of the Revolution which will 
endure in principle, even if there may be an occasional modifi- 
cation in detail.”—L. A. Mander. 
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RUSSIAN LOCAL GOVERNMENT DURING THE WAR AND THE UNION OF 
ZEMSTVOS; by Tikhon J. Polner and others; 319 pp. with bibliography, 
appendix and index; Carnegie Endowment for International Peace: Division 
of Economics and History, Washington, 1930; G$3.25. 

This volume is one of a series on Russian history, dealing 
especially with that turbulent era which started with the 
World War. In this series the sponsors hope to measure the 
economic cost of the War and thus furnish data for the form- 
ing of public opinion, contributing fundamentally toward the 
aims of an institution dedicated to the cause of international 
peace. The present work is a human story of a nation stricken 
by war and meeting its demands with energy and anxious, 
if sometimes blundering, activity. The series is edited by 
James T. Shotwell, member of the International Research 
Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA, A; by George Vernadsky; 413 pp. with bibliography and 
fold-in map; Yale University Press, New Haven, 1930; G$4.00. 

The development of the Russian people in terms of the 
effect of geography and climate on their life; of the social, 
cultural, and religious influences which sprang from their 
unique relations with nations of the East and West, particu- 


larly the Mongol invasion; of the expansion of the Russian 
Empire, the World War, and the Russian Revolution. The 
record is carried down to January 1, 1930. 


SOVIET CHALLENGE TO AMERICA; by George 8S. Counts; 372 pp.; The John 

Day Company, New York, 1931; G$4.00. 

The avowed economic goal of the Soviets is “to overtake 
and surpass America.” The Five-Year Plan is of vast and 
direct importance to American business men, bankers, educa- 
tors, and all concerned with economic and social upheaval. 
Dr. Counts describes the plan in authoritative detail and 
assesses its progress to date. His subject is Russia, but the 
import of his book is that America herself must face the need 
of social planning. 
ee by Ernest J. P. Benn; 168 pp.; D. Appleton & Co., New York, 

Sir Ernest Benn is perhaps the best known defender of 
private enterprise as opposed to Socialism in all its forms. 
Recently he toured Western Europe and was given much first 
hand information about present day conditions in Russia. His 
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book is a summary of the existing authorities, and contains 4 
great many hitherto unpublished facts. 


RUSSIAN PARADOX, THE; by Bernard Edelhertz; 155 pp.; Walton Book Co. 
New York, 1930; G$2.00. 


The author, publisher of the American Hebrew, traveled 
in Russia in 1927 and 1929. He presents an account of the 
modern Russian scene as it appeared to him, depicting chiefly 
the human side of the picture. He seems well qualified to 
speak of the economic and social conditions of Russia, and has 
made also a thorough study of the rise and growth of Jewish 
colonies under Soviet encouragement. He attempts to answer 
the question: Are the rulers of Russia trying out another 
“noble experiment’; or are they attempting to nullify the 
unchangeable laws of social and economic evolution? 


CHALLENGE OF RUSSIA, THE; by Sherwood Eddy; 278 pp.; Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York, 1931; G$2.50. 


“This book,” the author says in his foreword, “is written 
in the conviction that Russia constitutes a challenge to 
America and the world.” Having made six visits to Russia in 
the past twenty years, and having had the privilege of going 
anywhere he wished, seeing anything he so desired, choosing 
and selecting his informants and his interpreters, he writes 
with the authority of one who understands Russia and the 
Russians. He is not altogether in sympathy with Communism, 
nor with the principles and policies of the Soviets. He finds 
much to criticise but there is no criticism in his book concern- 
ing which he has not “repeatedly spoken to the Russian 
leaders themselves.” He feels strongly that one of the great 
experiments of the world is being tried out in Russia today— 
the experiment of a united codperative socialized order, in 
contrast to competitive, individualistic, nationalistic states. 
His study is marked by fairness and an understanding of 
commercial, political and religious trends in modern Russia, 
and he seems to have remained unswayed by the winds of 
propaganda emanating from both capitalistic and _ hostile 
nations and the Soviet government itself. 


ONE LOOKS AT RUSSIA; by Henri Barbusse; 207 pp.; J. M. Dent & Sons, 
London, 1931; 6s. 


Barbusse is not an economist, nor perhaps a particularly 
keen political observer. He has not essayed, in this little 
volume, to discuss in detail the importance of the Five Year 
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Plan, or to consider Soviet foreign relations, morals, religion, 
industry, or any of those subjects which engross the average 
traveler and writer in Russia. Barbusse possibly may not be 
an artist in the sense that he can put pictures on canvas but 
certainly, as is to be expected from the eminent literateur, he 
has the ability to draw most vivid pictures in the written pages 
of his book. He follows no plan and is not at all systematic; 
the scenes shift rapidly and in startling contrasts. He sets 
down a series of unrelated impressions, etches a face in a 
sentence, paints the Sixth International Congress in a para- 
graph or so, and one sees what Barbusse has seen. Perhaps he 
describes a landscape in the new Crimea, skips to a keen, brief 
analysis of agriculture on the Soviet collectives, or to wages in 
a factory; next he is describing with enthusiasm a new Russian 
film, or an interview with Maxim Gorki, or “the oldest man 
alive.” Barbusse is interested in impressions and scenes and 
faces and in the new Russian literature. Despite the seeming 
triviality of his pictures, he presents an extremely well- 
informed study of Soviet Russia today, as an avowed sympa- 
thizer with the Soviet régime. This work is translated from 
the original French by Warre B. Wells. 


WHY RECOGNIZE RUSSIA; by Louis Fischer; 298 pp.; Jonathan Cape & Harri- 
son Smith, New York, 1931; G$2.00. 


This book presents the arguments for and against recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government by the United States. A chapter 
is devoted to the history of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Soviet Russia. Other chapters deal with 
questions of Communist propaganda, world revolution, and 
the relationship between the Soviet Government and the 
Communist Internationale; the vexing problem of debts and 
the legal aspects of Soviet recognition. After presenting argu- 
ments for and against recognition, the author insists that the 
two richest nations in the world cannot continue to ignore each 
other. 


HISTOIRE DU TERRORISME RUSSE 1886-1917; in French by Alexandre 


Spiridovitch; 665 pp.; Payot, Paris, 1930. 

The author of this formidable volume (665 pages) was 
chief of the Emperor’s personal guard for the ten years 
previous to the fall of the House of Romanoff, and had held 
other posts under the Empire. The first incomplete draft of 
his work was published in 1915 in Russian but its sale was 
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restricted by the police to official circles. The cachéd stock 
was discovered in the police department at the time of the 
February revolution, 1917, and, it is claimed, the volume was 
made use of by the social-revolutionary party of that day as a 
valuable historical document relating to their movement. The 
author, detained in the Fortress of Saint Peter and Paul. 
continued his researches, and in 1918, under Bolshevik rule. 
was able to have access to all those state documents which had 
hitherto been held secret, and so to amplify and complete his 
work. Although confiscated in Russia, the published revision 
found its way abroad with the fugitive author, and has now 
been translated into French. So far as the hitherto-secret state 
documents are concerned, the volume offers authentic and 
valuable information. So far as interpretation is concerned, it 
must be remembered that it is offered by an official close to the 
Czar, a member of the aristocracy and of a world which had 
been for generations the bitter enemy of the movement which 
he chronicles. It is a detailed, connected historical account of 
the lives, activities, political significance, and downfall of the 
successive terrorist groups which made their power felt in 
Russia from 1886 onward and which between them welded 
the irresistible revolutionary movement which culminated in 
the successful coup of 1917 only to give way to subsequent 
more drastic changes. 


HUMANITY UPROOTED; by Maurice Hindus; 369 pp.; Cape and Smith, New 
York, revised 1930; G$3.50. 


The author, whose childhood was spent in a Russian 
village, his youth and manhood in and out of America, is both 
fascinated and aghast at the spectacle that Russia presented to 
him on his return there after the revolution. Particularly is he 
fascinated by the process of uprooting that has taken place 
amongst one of the oldest-settled people attached to the earth 
—the Russian peasant. His book, however, delves into more 
problems than those presented solely by the peasant. He has 
studied and analyzed the Russian of today in all his various 
occupations, walks of life and psychological dilemmas. He 
gives us dissertations on the new experiments in religion and 
non-religion, social dictatorship, sexual freedom, family rela- 
tionships, industrial management, dissertations which are not 
only trenchant descriptions but shrewd social prophecies. His 
intimate contacts with individuals and groups, through the 
fortunate medium of a common language, are reflected in this 
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book in vivid and revealing narrative. Mr. Hindus has a later 
book on Russia under the title “Red Bread.” 
NEW RUSSIA’S PRIMER; by M. Ilin; 162 pp.; Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 

1931; G$1.75. 

This is literally a primer in the sense that it was written 
originally for use in the schools of Russia, to acquaint the 
youth of the land with the purpose and the structure of the 
so-called Five Year Plan of economic development which was 
inaugurated in 1928. Its clarity, simplicity and sound construc- 
tion so impressed Professor George S. Counts of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, that he resolved to make it 
available to the American public. In collaboration with Nucia 
P. Lodge, a colleague in the International Institute, New 
York, he made the translation from the Russian. That transla- 
tion is not in any sense “written down” to children and is, in 
fact, expected to be of chief interest for adults, both those 
interested in the technique of education and those interested 
in the technique of the Soviet Government’s tremendous ex- 
periment. 

PAN-SOVIETISM; by Bruce Hopper; 288 pp.; Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 

1931; G$2.50. 

This volume is a compilation of Mr. Hopper’s 1931 
Lowell Lectures and is characterized by a direct and chal- 
lenging style—the intimate style of the man who is face to 
face with his audience, speaking for them and not for the 
abstract pleasure of delving into a problem for its own sake. 
The challenge lies in the efforts to persuade Americans (and, 
one hopes, all others who need persuasion) to “pull the 
Bolshevik dragon of our imagination out of the cave for 
rational study.” Mr. Hopper makes no pretension to being 
either exhaustive or scientifically infallible, but his volume 
covers ten headings of universal importance and interest in a 
concise and provocative way. He is particularly interested in 
the human equation, and in the problem of Russia’s relations 
with the Orient. 


RUSSIA TODAY AND YESTERDAY; by E. J. Dillon; Doubleday Doran & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y., 1930; G$3.50. 


The author has known Russia intimately over a period of 
fifty years, and in this volume of comparisons he writes 
sympathetically, especially of the cultural work of the new 
régime. 
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LAND OF COMMUNIST DICTATORSHIP, THE; by Anatole V. Bailakalos: 
Jonathan Cape, London, 1929; 7s 6d. 


A Russian socialist condemns the Bolshevist régime on the 
strength of Bolshevist source material. He is particularly 
interested in questions of labor and social reform. 


RUSSIA UNVEILED; by Panait Istrati; 272 pp.; George Allen & Unwin Ltd, 

London, 1931, 10s. 

The object of this book is not to offer the reader a ready- 
made solution or to advance a thesis; the author’s sole inten- 
tion is to give an accurate sketch of the principal features in 
the condition of the masses of Soviet Russia and to present 
certain ideas that may assist the reader to form an accurate 
opinion. He shuns all doctrinal controversy, and as an antidote 
to the poison of contradictory “fables” current about Russia, 
simply offers his evidence as an unseen observer, strengthened 
by authentic references in support of his statements. Three 
chapters are devoted to “The Tragic Life of the Workers” 
and his graphic description of the life of horror led by the 
factory workers is arresting in its straightforwardness. In a 
chapter entitled ““The Powers of Darkness,” he discusses the 
illiterate masses, the plight of starving teachers, and the 
extraordinarily hard lot of proletarian students. In other chap- 
ters he deals with “An Introduction to Soviet Life;” “The 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat;” “Socialismin Fifteen Years” 
and “Afterthoughts.” 


LENIN; by D. 8. Mirsky; 236 pp.; Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1931; G$2.50. 


This is a biography, but not a stunt biography. The author, 
once himself a member of the squirearchy but a convert to 
Leninism, has envisaged Lenin as a “maker of the modern 
world,” and not as a preposterous hero such as so many 
chroniclers are wont to make of their subjects. He traces the 
meteoric rise of the man who was the guiding spirit of the 
Russian Revolution, and analyzes the merits of his creed. It 
is a curious fact that Lenin as a symbol is known to the ends 
of the earth, but that Lenin as a man—‘“the man who wrought 
the greatest political upheaval in our time’—remains com- 
paratively unknown. His life and the history of the Revolution 
are almost inseparable. In this terse and colorful biography 
one sees at close quarters a man whose vision and whose will 
power, whose personal trials and triumphs, were responsible 
for a great experiment. 
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OTHER BOOKS ON RUSSIA 


BACKGROUND OF THE RussIAN RevoLuTion. By A. F. Meyendorff. George 
Bell & Sons, London. 7s 6d. 

Biack BREAD AND Rep Corrins. By N. Farson. Century Co., New York, 
1930. G$4. 

BLtacK BreaD AND SAMovars. By K. Foss. J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd., 
London, 1930. 7s 6d. 

BoLCHEVISME A L’OruvRE. By Comte W. N. Kokovtzoff. Marcel Giard, 
Paris, 1931. Fr.50. 

Derniers Jours Du Récime ImpérRIAL, Les. By Alexander Block. La 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise, Paris, 1931. Fr.15. 

DuMPING SoviETIQUE, Le. By Boris Eliacheff. Giard, Paris, 1931. Fr.15. 

Economic History oF Soviet Russia. By Lancelot Lawton. Macmillan, 
New York. 

Economic Poricy oF Soviet Russia. By P. P. Haensel. P. S. King & Son, 
London, 1930. 9s. 

Forcep LAsour IN Russia? British-Russian Gazette and Trade Outlook, 


Ltd., London, 1931. 3s. 

Forp Crosses SovieT Russia, A. By G. Counts. Stratford Co., Boston, 
1930. G$2.5". 

GESCHICHTE DEK USSISCHEN REVOLUTION: FEBRUARREVOLUTION. By Leo 
Trotsky. Fischer Verlag, Berlin, 1931. Rm.8. 

Gumpses OF HicH Poritics. By N. V. Tcharykow. Allen & Unwin, 
London, 1931. 16s. 

Im SowjeT-LABYRINTH. By M. J. Larsons. Transmare-verlag, Berlin, 1931. 
Rm.3. 

KOLLEKTIVBEWEGUNG IN Der SowjeTuNIon. By Otto Schiller. Ost- 
Europa-verlag, Berlin, 1931. Rm.5.20. 

Last STAND, THE. By Edmund A. Walsh. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
1931. G$3. 

Lenin. By F. Ossendowski. Constable & Co., London, 1931. 7s 6d. 

Lenin, Rep Dictator. By George Vernadsky. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1931. G$3. 

Makinc BotsHeEviks. By Samuel Harper. Cambridge University Press, 
London, 1931. 9s. 

Memoirs. By P. N. Vrangel. Duffield & Co., New York, 1930. G$6. 

Memoirs OF A REVOLUTIONIST. By P. A. Kropotkin. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, 1930. G$3.50. 

Moscow UnMASKED. By J. Douillet. Pilot Press, London, 1930. 8s 6d. 

My Russian Memoirs. By Bernard Pares. Jonathan Cape, London, 1931. 


25s. 
Ocurana. By A. T. Vasilev. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1930. G$4. 


Ont Hunprep Rep Days. By Edgar Sisson. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1931. G$5. 


Petit MANUEL DE LA Russie Nouvetve. By Anatole de Monzie. Firmin- 
Didot, Paris, 1931. Fr.18. 
Rep Breap. By Maurice Hindus. Cape & Smith, Inc., New York, 1931. 


G$3.50. 
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Rep Trape Menace. By H. R. Knickerbocker. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York, 1931. G$2.50. 

Russia: A Sociat History. By D. S. Mirsky. Cresset Press, London, 193}. 
25s. 

Russia AT RaAnpom. By O. Tweedy. Jarrolds Ltd., London, 1931. 7s 64. 

Russia Topay AND Tomorrow. By M. H. Dobb. Hogarth Press, London. 
1930. 1s 6d. 

RussIAN Co-OPERATION ABrRoaD. By N. Barou. P. S. King & Son, London, 
1930. 2s 6d. 

Russtan CruciFixion. By F. Mackenzie. Jarrolds Ltd., London, 1930, 
2s 6d. 

Russian EXPERIMENT, THE. By Arthur Feiler. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York. 

ScieNcE IN SovieT Russia. By J. G. Crowther. Williams & Norgate, 
London, 1930. 7s 6d. 

SEEING Rep. By N. Farson. Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd., London, 1930. 15s, 

SEVEN YEARS IN SovieT Russia. By Paul Scheffer. 

SovieT Dumpinc. By Edouard Luboff. Anglo-Russian Press Association, 
London, 1931. Is. 

SovieT Five-YEAR PLAN AND Its EFFecT ON Wortp Trape. By H. R. 
Knickerbocker. John Lane, London, 1931. 8s 6d. 

SovieT ForreicN Trape. By J. M. Budish. Horace Liveright, Inc., New 
York, 1931. G$2.50. 

Soviets iN Wor_p Arrairs. By L. Fischer. Cape & Smith, Inc., New York, 
1930. G$10. 

STaLIn. By D. I. Levine. Cosmopolitan Book Corp., New York. 

TALES OF A VANISHED LANp. By H. E. Burroughs. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1930. G$3.50. 

THESE Russians. By William C. White. Charles Scribner’s Sons, London, 
1931. 10s 6d. 

THROUGH Boop ANp Ice. By Imrey and Palen. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York, 1930. G$3.75. 

TuHRouGH War To Revo.tution. By Arno Dosch-Fleurot. John Lane, 
London, 1931. 10s 6d. 

THROUGH THE CAUCASUS TO THE VoLGA. By F. Nansen. W. W. Norton 
& Co., New York, 1931. G$3.50. 

Twice Born 1n Russia. By N. Petrova. William Morrow & Co., New 
York, 1930. G$2. 

UNDER THE Rep Star. By N. R. Hamilton. Herbert Jenkins Ltd., London, 
1930. 12s 6d. 

Unper THREE Tsars. By E. Narishkin-Kurakin. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, 1931. G$3.50. 

Voica FALLs To THE CasPIAN SEA, THE. By Boris Pilnyak. Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation, New York, 1931. G$2.50. 

WELT vor DEM ABGRUND. Edited by J. Iljin. Eckart, Berlin, 1931. 
Rm.20. 

Wuite Army. By A. I. Denikin. Jonathan Cape, London, 1930. 15s. 

X Y Z or Communism, THE. By Ethan T. Colton. Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1931. G$3. 


In the Periodicals 
Citations and Abstracts 


Note:—Among the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient 
are in the English language unless otherwise noted. National ownership other than 
domestic is indicated in parenthesis. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


AusTRALIA; unsigned ; Round Table, London, June, 1931. 

This article attempts to interpret the political and financial tangle 
which is being threshed out at Canberra. “To the skimmer of news- 
paper headlines the economic situation may seem for these three months 
past to have spouted nothing but mud ahd trouble.” In addition, this 
report considers the situation in the Northern Territory—that arid, 
tropical domain which has been the despair of settlers for half a century. 

AUSTRALIAN LABourR Parties, THE; unsigned ; New Statesman and Nation, 
London, May 30, 1931. 

BritisH EcoNOMISTS AND THE Empire, I; by Donald O. Wagner; Political 
Science Quarterly, New York, June, 1931. 

CanaDA; unsigned ; Round Table, London, June, 1931. 

A review of new aviation progress in the Dominion, and an outline 
of the first regular session of the seventeenth Federal Parliament of 
Canada, which was opened on March 12. 

Canapa’s New TariFF; by J. Bartlet Brebner; Current History, New 
York, July, 1931. 

In addition to this review of the tariff which has stirred Canada 
and brought about strife among the Dominions, particularly between 
Canada and New Zealand, the writer discusses briefly British politics, 
the dole, Australian financial reform, Indian affairs, and the Burma 
rebellion. 

DoMINIONS OF THE BriTISH COMMONWEALTH IN THE LEAGUE OF Na- 
TIONS, THE; by William H. Moore; International Affairs, London, May, 
1931. 

This paper was written in October, 1930, for the Victorian Branch 
of the Australian Group of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The 
author is Professor Emeritus of the University of Melbourne, and 
Australian Delegate to the League of Nations Assembly, 1927-28-29. 
He discusses the position of the Dominions in the League. 

Economic NATIONALISM ; by T. E. Gregory; International Affairs, London, 
May, 1931. 

In an address given at Chatham House on March 12, Professor 
Gregory stated that one of the chief means of enforcing the policy of 
economic nationalism was to place restrictions on immigration and emi- 
gration, and he points to the tenuous rights of British subjects entering 
Canada or Australia as illustration. Another method is that of propa- 
ganda and boycott—“Buy British and be proud of it,” which, if applied 
universally, would throttle trade. “If you buy Lancashire instead of 
Indian products you are a thoroughly unpatriotic person—in India!” 

INDIA AFTER THE CONFERENCE; unsigned; Round Table, London, June, 


1931. 
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Events in India in 1930—the Civil Disobedience movement, the 
Round Table Conference, the Irwin-Gandhi agreement, the Karachi 
Congress, and the communal problem. 

INDIA BETWEEN THE CoNFERENCES; by L. F. R. Williams; Foreign Affairs, 
New York, July, 1931. 

This article reviews recent affairs in India in a comprehensive man- 
ner, and attempts to boil the situation down for the Western reader who 
is bewildered by the rapid turn of events from the beginning of the Round 
Table Conference, through the Moslem and Mohammedan strife, to the 
close of the All-India Moslem Conference. 


New ZEALAND; unsigned; Round Table, London, June, 1931. 

Concerning the Dominion’s serious financial situation, Mr. Forbes’ 
new economic policy, the emergency session of Parliament, and unem- 
ployment. Mention is also made of the new administrator for Western 
Samoa, Brigadier-General Hart. 

SouTH Arrica; unsigned; Round Table, London, June, 1931. 

The subject of this article is outside the scope of Paciric AFFairs, 
but section III of the report considers the Gentlemen’s Agreement be- 
tween the Union of South Africa and Japan. The object of the agreement 
is stated to be the temporary admission of Japanese students, tourists and 
merchants to the Union. Under the Immigrants Regulation Act of 1913, 
Japanese are prohibited from entering the country. 

TraGepy oF INpIA: Quo Vapimus?; by Reginald Craddock; Nineteenth 
Century and After, London, June, 1931. 

Why India has become a tragedy and whither its course is tending 
are the two questions the writer attempts to answer in this article. He 
takes an extremely gloomy and pessimistic view of the situation, and has 
no rosy hopes for the future. 


CHINA 


OvuTLOOK For CHINA, A; editorial; New Republic, New York, July 1, 
1931. 
“The fallacy lies in comparing China with a single Western coun- 
try. China is a continent and must be so considered. It must be com- 
pared with all of Europe. France, Germany, Italy and Czechoslovakia 
also want peace, but their leaders, with the support of their respective 
publics, refuse to renounce nationalistic ambitions and to make the 
sacrifices of national egoism without which there can be no peace. China 
is not alone in refusing to face the fact that peace can be had only at a 
price. Of China, it is fair to say only that its public leaders are demon- 
strating an ability so to disrupt the, collective life of the country that 
suffering becomes general and catastrophe nearer than ever. But of what 
country can one not say that in 1931?” 
CANTON MoveMENT AND THE ForEIGN Powers, THE; news report; China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, June 20, 1931. 
An analysis of the current military and political situation, particularly 
as it is affected by the Canton Movement. 
CANTON REVOLT AND THE RussIAN QUESTION, THE; news report; China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, June 6, 1931. 
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“Although little has appeared in any of the newspapers on the ques- 
tion, there is no concealing the fact that considerable apprehension has 
been aroused in Chinese political as well as commercial and financial 
circles regarding the possibility of the so-called Canton Movement again 
taking the direction of a Sino-Soviet alliance somewhat similar to the 
situation which existed in the South in 1926-1927...” 

Cu1na; unsigned; Round Table, London, June, 1931. 

A review of current events in China, together with a consideration 
of the second Annual Report of the Minister of Finance, and plans of 
the government for economic reconstruction. 

CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS AND A RepPusBLic; by O. M. Green; Fortnightly 
Review, London, June, 1931. 

The author, formerly editor of the North-China Daily News, here 
writes on the psychology of the Chinese. relating it to present-day con- 
ditions in China. “The difficulty,” he says, “of trying to describe 
Chinese character is that there would seem to be no two qualities so 
self-contradictory that they may not be attributed to the Chinese with 
equal truth.” 

CHINESE CONVENTION RESULTS; by Harold S. Quigley; Current History, 
New York, July, 1931. 

Results of the Chinese People’s Convention at Nanking which 
closed on May 17. The military situation is reviewed, extrality nego- 
tiations are discussed briefly, and Chinese economic and social reform 
movements noted. 

CHINESE REVOLUTION AND THE PROBLEM OF MANCHURIA AND Mon- 
GOLIA; in Chinese ; New Eastern Journal, Anniversary Number, Peiping. 

The contents list also a review of Sir Harold Parlett’s “Diplomatic 

Events in Manchuria.” 
ConcrETE; editorials; North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, June 23, 
1931. 
Four editorials commenting on and commending the Feetham Report. 
ConvENTION NATIONALE Du 5 Mat, La; in French, by Cheng Chi-chia; 
Revue Nationale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, June 14, 1931. 
Part II and conclusion of a review of the China People’s Convention. 
FEETHAM RECOMMENDATIONS, THE; editorial; China Illustrated Review 
(British), Tientsin, June 20, 1931. 

This appeared originally in the daily edition of the Review on June 
19. It is an analysis of the second Report of Judge Feetham, which 
contains recommendations on the future of Shanghai. 

FEETHAM REPoRT—ITs PRACTICAL VALUE; editorial ; China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, June 27, 1931. 

Further comment on the Feetham Report. “Since the publication 
of the Feetham Report, it has been stated that Chinese interests will 
shortly proceed to the publication of their views on the subject of 
rendition. There is hope that they will do this, for it is only in this 
way that the question may be settled equitably.” 

Future OF SHANGHAI, THE; extracts; Finance and Commerce (British), 
Shanghai, June 17, 1931. 

In the event of rendition, what is to be the new regime? Various 

schemes discussed in Feetham’s second volume. 
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GENERAL CHIANG Kal-SHEK REPLIES TO HIS CANTON CRITICS; report: 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, June 13, 1931. 

During the past few years various personal and political charges have 
been made against General Chiang Kai-shek, some founded on fact, 
some mere allegations. Recently Eugene Chen accused him of enlisting 
Soviet gold and advisors in his rise to power. The General made an 
official reply through the Kuomin service on June 7, refuting the charges, 
The charges, the reply, his present plans, the composition of the Canton 
Government and the Canton situation are given here in full. 

GLAMorous SHANGHAI SouNDS AN ALARM; by James K. Bennett; Nex 
York Times Magazine, New York, June 28, 1931. 

Impressions of the Chinese city whose supremacy as a foreign 
refuge is now threatened by new decrees. 

MancuHuriA, A Worip Pros_emM; by Kao Nan-hai; Chinese Nation, 
Shanghai, June 17, 1931. 

Manchuria, the writer feels, is a factor in international economic 
relations which is dangerous to the peace of the Pacific, for that country 
is attractive in its wealth and in its strategic location. Its value has been 
enhanced by the current trade depression. The fact remains, however, 
that Manchuria is an integral part of China, and it also remains for 
China to save her territory from becoming the field of international 
exploitation. 

MENACE IN THE YANGTZE, THE; news report; North-China Herald 
(British), Shanghai, June 23, 1931. 

A special correspondent for the Herald believes that the Communist 
grip on Central China may take years to break, and gives a compre- 
hensive survey of the situation there. 

Peop.e’s LivettHoop As ReveaALeD By Famity Bupcet Stupies; by H. D. 
Lamson; Chinese Economic Journal, Shanghai, May, 1931. 

A detailed family budget study, not unlike J. L. Buck’s studies, 
recorded in “Chinese Farm Economy,” reviewed in the June issue of 
Paciric AFFAIRS. “These studies include estimates of the cost of living, 
expenditures figured on the basis of equivalent male adult, increasing 
family size and the standard of living, sources of family income, con- 
sumption of goods, etc. 

PLIGHT OF THE MANCHURIAN PEASANT, THE; unsigned; China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, June 6, 1931. 

Graft, corruption, banditry and a multitude of evils are cited as the 
cause of the Manchurian peasant’s plight. 

PROBLEME DE LA MANpDCHOURIE, L£; in French, by Jean Escarra; L’Europe 
Nouvelle, Paris, June 6, 1931. 
M. Escarra looks rapidly over the situation and some of its his- 
torical determinants. His principal points, we are told, are to be further 
developed in one chapter of a forthcoming volume on “La Chine et le 
Droit Internationale Public,” being directed by M. Sibert of the Uni- 
versity of Lille. 
Rep FIGHTING Front tN CHINA, THE; by Huo Yian; Pan-Pacific Worker, 
Sydney, June 8, 1931. 

Sub-titled: “Forces of Reaction Give Ground Under Blow of 
Further Soviet Victories.” The Communist side of the picture, written 
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for the official organ of the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secretariat, which 
is in sympathy with Red activities not only in Australia, but in China and 
elsewhere. 

SecurITY AND CoOPERATION: Mr. Justice FEETHAM’s REPORT; extracts; 
Finance and Commerce (British), Shanghai, June 17, 1931. 

Notes and comments on the Feetham Report, interspersed with quota- 
tions from the first report. 

SHANGHAI TRANSFORMED BY New Construction; by Julean Arnold; 
Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., June 22, 1931. 

A description of the work and the cost of the new construction com- 
pleted and inaugurated during 1930, which was estimated at more than 
$35,000,000. 

Wuat Do THE CHINESE Expect FrRoM THE SENATORIAL Visit ?—by 
Cc. Y. W. Meng; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, June 
13, 1931. 

Concerning the visit to China of the Congressional Party from the 
United States, consisting of Senators Pittman, Tasker, Oddie, Robert- 
son, Congressmen Dowell and Gibson. The writer attempts to set 
down what the Chinese people are hoping from their visit, the silver 
issue and sovereignty and treaty rights being uppermost. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


CHINESE Press OPINIONS; editorial reprints; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, 
June 3, 24, 1931. 

Translated editorials appearing in this section are: “The Canton 
Insubordination,” from Hsin Kuo Min, Singapore; “Enlarged Con- 
ference at Peiping and the Canton ‘Government’,” from Kuo Min Jih 
Pao, Singapore ; “Anti-Communist Campaign,” from Min Kuo Jih Pao, 
Shanghai; “Outer Mongolia and the Sino-Soviet Conference,” from the 
Peiping Morning Post; “China and the League of Nations,” from the 
Peiping Chen Pao. 

FroM THE CHINESE Press; editorial reprints; China Critic, Shanghai, 
June 4, 11, 18, 25, 1931. 

Translated editorials appearing in this section: Complicated Political 
Situation, Principle of People’s Livelihood vs. Freedom of Property 
Ownership, Trade Depression in America, Our National Danger, New 
S.M.R. President, Count Uchida as $.M.R. President, Mineral Re- 
sources of China, Regrettable Incident of Sino-French Expedition, and 
Good Impression of our Athletics. 


JAPANESE Press Views; translated editorials; Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, June 4, 11, 18, 25, 1931. 

Editorials translated from Japanese newspapers. Among them are 
discussions of the wage reduction, government finance, industry, rail- 
ways, silver, Indo-China tariff, the Vice Commission, Manchuria, de- 
pression, disarmament, the budget, etc. 

Press AND Pusiic Opinion, THE; by Walter Lippman; Political Science 
Quarterly, New York, June, 1931. 

The senior editor of the now defunct World, in this address delivered 

before the Academy of Political Science, said, in part: “I venture, then, 
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to say that the journalistic interpretation of current affairs is beco; ming 
an increasingly difficult task. For the affairs which a newspaper has to 
interpret have in the last two decades become increasingly complex. The 
working journalist today is confronted, it seems to me, with a double 
and cumulative complexity. On the one hand, the facts themselves have 
multiplied enormously. On the other hand the accepted standards of 
judgement have dissolved, so that he finds himself, in the words of Mr. 
Justice Holmes, on an ocean of fact ‘plunged in a thick fog of details’ 
and ‘with few of the charts and lights’ for which he longs.” 


RAILROADS IN INDO-CHINA; by Thomas Butts; Far Eastern Review (Ameti- 
can), Shanghai, May, 1931. 

According to this report, there are 1,485 miles of railroads operating 
in Indo-China, and a great deal of construction work going on, the 
most important being the completion of the line between Saigon and 
Bangkok, in Siam. 

RAILWAYS AND Potitics; editorial; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, June 
25, 1931. 

More on the South Manchuria Railway. ‘Manchuria is so much a 
natural highway that its destiny could hardly be avoided ; but nationalism 
promises to bear some of its bitterest fruits there unless a new spirit 
arises.” 


CULTURAL 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN KAMCHATKA; in Russian, by Jochelson 
Waldemar; Izvestia de la Societe Russe de Geographie, Vol. LXII, Nos. 
3-4, 1930. 

BuppHIST TREASURES IN THE SHANSI Mountains; by Louise Crane; 
Asia, New York, July, 1931. 

A short, well-illustrated article concerning a visit to the Yun Kang 
grottoes, one of the early monuments that mark the entry of Buddhism 
into China, which are filled with massive, artistically priceless carvings 
of a religious nature. 

CHINESE CHURCH Topay; by P. C. Hsu; International Review of Missions, 
London, July, 1931. 

A short article on the Chinese Christian Church, and its “coming 
of age.” 

CONSTITUTION OF THE INSTITUTE OF ORIENTAL ProBLEMS; a Dratt 
Translation in English; New Eastern Journal, Anniversary Number, 
Peiping. 

Plans for a proposed Institute to be located in Peiping—object: “To 
study, upon the basis of the principles, of social sciences and objective 
facts, the various problems of the Orient, to endeavor for the liberation 
of the Oriental nations and to promote the equalization of the whole 
humanity.” This is the first anniversary number of a Chinese periodical 
addressed to the Revolutionists of the World. The contents list is 
printed in English, but there is no date given. 

CoNnTRIBUTION TO Our LANGUAGE ProsLEM, A; by Cecilio Lopez; Philip- 
pine Social Science Review, Manila, November, 1930. 
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Volume III, Number 2 of this publication, edited by Dean Maximo 
M. Kalaw. In this article the author advocates the teaching of Taga- 
log, language of the Filipino in the district surrounding Manila, instead 
of English or Spanish. Teach them both English and Spanish if you 
like, he asserts, but a Tagalog child should learn Tagalog in preference 
to the others. 

Doctor, THE MissiIoNARY, AND THE SCIENTIST, THE; by Hu Shih; Week 
in China, Peiping, June 13, 1931. 

An English summary of an address given by Dr. Hu Shih in 
Chinese at the commencement exercises of the Peiping Union Medical 
College on June 10. 

ForMATION OF THE CHINESE Nation; by Harry P. Howard; Chinese 
Nation, Shanghai, June 24, 1931. 

The story of the formation of the immense ethnic group generally 
called Chinese. The writer traces the history of the Chinese people 
and establishes facts concerning the origin and development of the race. 

INSTITUTE DE COOPERATION INTELLECTUELLE ET LA REORGANISATION DE 
L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE EN CHINE, Le; in French; Bulletin de la 
Codperation Intellectuelle, Paris, May, 1931. 

Brief account of the action requested of and taken by the Council 
of the League of Nations relative to assisting the Chinese government 
to perfect its educational system and to facilitate educational exchanges. 

MacHINE AGE AND THE Great Society, THE; by Harold E. Fey; Philip- 
pine Social Science Review, Manila, November, 1930. 

“From Afghanistan, the Philippines, Samoa, Haiti, South Africa, 
Turkey, Argentine, Korea; as well as from India, China and Russia, 
we hear the cries of the now familiar conflict between the old order and 
the new. What does this mean? It can mean only one thing: that 
because of science and the machine, a world-wide civilization is for the 
first time in history a physical possibility.” 

Men WitHovut Macuines, Parts I, II anp III; by Stuart Chase; New 
Republic, New York, June 17, 24, July 1, 1931. 

The author of a recent book entitled ““Men and Machines,” here 
begins in serial form a consideration of certain isolated communities of 
the modern (American) world where the machine itself is absent and 
the influence of the machine has scarcely penetrated. The first article 
compares a Mexican mountain village, inaccessible by automobile, with 
a typical inland community in the “United States of North America.” 
Of the former, he says: “Here, despite onslaught after onslaught for 
four hundred years, the Indian has withstood the Old World. It has 
twisted him, changed him, but it has not broken him. Europe and 
Africa have taken over the land north of the Rio Grande. South of it 
the indigenous continent of North America still sturdily survives. Sud- 
denly my heart warms to these Indians for the fight that they have 
made. Mailed chargers and gunpowder, money changers and Christian 
crosses, prime movers and high-pressure sales talk, have not prevailed 
against them.” 

The second and third parts, containing the comparison, consider food 
and drink, shelter, clothing and health. 
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New ARCHITECTURE, THE; by H. L. Mencken; American Mercury, New 
York, February, 1931. | 

Mr. Mencken does not believe that merely because we live in the so- 
called Machine Age our modern architecture need model itself after steam 
shovels and Ford cars. Not all of us, he says, live close to the machine. 
or have had our tastes in beauty profoundly affected by it. He decries 
the frantic zeal of the modernist in architecture as he does the senti- 
mental conservative. 

New Patriotism, THE; by Pearl S. Buck; China Critic, Shanghai, June 11, 
1931. 

The author of “East Wind, West Wind,” and “The Good Earth.” 
writes here ridiculing the smallness of various young patriots who see no 
beauty in common Chinese things, but must remake and refashion their 
country after the Western nations, and are ashamed of the more ugly 
sides of Chinese life, forgetting that people do not look always for the 
romantic but for a representative cross-section of life. “I do accuse you, 
you young Chinese patriots, that you have belittled your great country in 
the eyes of the West because you are ashamed of your country.” 

Soviets’ SociAL PHILOSOPHY; a symposium; Current History, New York 
July, 1931. 

Three articles: “Socialism in Practice,” by Calvin B. Hoover (whose 
“Economic Life of Soviet Russia” is reviewed elsewhere in this issue of 
Paciric AFFAIRS) ; “Life of the Soviet Peasant,” by Lement Harris; 
and “Soviet International Economic Policy,” by Maxim Litvinov. All 
of these writers are considered authorities on Soviet Russia. 

Wuart Can CHINESE CIVILIZATION CONTRIBUTE TO WESTERN CIVILIZA- 
TION?; by Lim Boon Keng; Chinese Recorder (American), Shanghai, 
June, 1931. 

The principal contribution recorded here which the Oriental civiliza- 
tion can make to that of modern Europe consists of spiritual elements, 
which relate to the mind and its influence on conduct. 

WHEELS WITHIN THE ‘WHEEL OF THE Law’ IN S1AM; by Paul A. Eakin; 
International Review of Missions, London, July, 1931. 

Buddhism in Siam today. 

Y. M. C. A. 1 Cuina, Tue; by F. B. Lenz; Brisbane Triangle, Brisbane, 
May, 1931. 

An interview with David Yui, National Secretary (China) of the 
Y. M. C. A. The interview appears in the journal of the Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, Y. M. C. A. 


DEPENDENT PEOPLES 
25 


CHANGE IN Korza; editorial; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, June 2), 
1931. 

Concerning the resignation of Viscount Saito from the post of 
Governor-General of Korea, and the appointment of General Ugaki. 
The editorial is in the form of a tribute to both men. 

Inpo-CHINA AND ANGKoR; by Herbert A. Miller; World Unity, New York, 
March, 1931. 
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Further notes from the “Round-the-World Log of a Sociologist.” 
He says, in conclusion, “The visit to Indo-China has convinced me that 
the conditions are ripe for the recrudescence of a culture in a people 
whose gentleness and simplicity of life have seemed to show little promise. 


JourNALIstT IN WEsTERN Samoa, A; by Marc T. Greene; ddvertiser, Ho- 
nolulu, May 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, June 14, 1931. 

This is a series of articles on British Samoa by a newspaperman who 
went to Apia “for first-hand information” on the political situation and 
the differences which have arisen between the Government and the 
“Mau,” native political body. His first article is an impressionistic 
sketch of the Islands; in the second he describes native rites for Chief 
Tamasese, a high chief killed in 1929 in a riot between natives and New 
Zealand military; in the third article he expresses the belief that the 
militaristic attitude of the Administration is the cause of dissension; in 
the fourth he stresses the “so-called superiority of ‘whites’ as an under- 
lying factor in the unrest; in the fifth he suggests the freeing of political 
prisoners (natives) as a measure to relieve tension; and in his last 
article he recommends that Geneva take up the revision of the mandate 
in justice to the Samoans. 

MANDATSGEMEINSCHAFT (Part V, GLeEICHES Recut Fir ALLE) ; in Ger- 
man, by A. Mendelssohn Bartholdy; Europdische Gesprache, Berlin, 
May, 1931. 

Mandates—the problem in general, with only brief reference to the 
Pacific. 

New NATIONALISM IN THE PHILIPPINES; by Andres V. Castillo; Nation, 
New York, July 1, 1931. 

A description of the new nationalistic movement in the Philippines 
inaugurated by Manuel Roxas. The movement is known as the Ang 
Bagong Katipunan and is ‘‘to take the course that we should take were 
we independent.” Its aims are to inculcate a belief in national destiny; 
the attainment of national unity, economic nationalism, racial equality ; 
the husbanding of human resources; veneration of the past; the foster- 
ing of national culture, national discipline, honest government, and 
idealism. In short, “it is an attempt to work out thoroughly and peace- 
fully the whole Philippines problem.” 


“PERE DE L’ INDOCHINE, Lr”; in French, unsigned ; L’Jndochine, Paris, May 
20, 1931. 

A review of the developmental work of M. Paul Doumer, new 
president of France (‘the father of Indo-China’) in the French Asiatic 
colony, where he was governor-general from 1896 to 1902. 

PHILIPPINE NATIONALISM AS REVEALED BY A STUDY OF THE CONTENT OF 
NewspaPErs; by J. Scott McCormick ; Philippine Social Science Review, 
Manila, November, 1930. 

Because of lack of radios and newspapers as universal means of 
transmitting ideas throughout the Islands, schools must play an im- 
portant part in the development of nationalism, which must be on a 
broader basis than the mere demand for independent political status. But 
the writer holds out some hope for newspapers in the performance of 
this work, and analyzes 96 issues of newspapers published in the Islands 
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in order to ascertain the percentage of space given to matters pertain- 
ing to nationalism. The space occupied from 12.18 per cent to .01 per 
cent. 

PHILIPPINE SKETCHES; by Agnes Smedley; New Masses, New York, June 
1931. 

A Communist traveler reaches the Philippines. 

RESUME HIsToRIQUE DE LA POLITIQUE ET DE L’Economie Aux INpes 
NEDERLANDAISES; in French, by A. Neytzell de Wilde; Le Mond. 
Nouveau, Paris, May, 1931. 

An article by a former high official in the Netherlands Indies 
“whose authority in matters colonial can not be questioned in Holland 
or in Europe elsewhere”; on a subject most timely today when colonial 
questions have attained such importance that, so it is here stated, they 
are preoccupying public attention in every European country. 


FINANCE AND TRADE 


AMERICAINS EN CHINE ET LA QUESTION DE L’ARGENT, Les; in French, 
by J. Em. Lemiere; Revue Nationale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, 
June 14, 1931. 

The Editor of La Revue comments on American schemes for silver 
resuscitation, following an earlier article on “Le marche de |’argent en 
Chine” in Vol. V., No. 22. 

AMERICAN-PHILIPPINE TARIFF, THE; by José P. Apostol; Philippine Social 
Science Review, Manila, November, 1930. 

AustrALia Gores Broke; by Kurt Offenburg; Living Age, New York, 
July, 1931. 

A German, writing from Sydney, explains the present Australian 
economic crisis. The parallel with the American depression is at once 
striking and disturbing. Translated from the Frankfurter Zeitung. 

CoNSTRUCTIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK; by Shepard 
Morgan; Foreign Affairs, New York, July, 1931. 

History of the Bank for International Settlements and an outline 
of its various functions. 

Economic SAFEGUARDS IN INDIA; unsigned; Round Table, London, June, 
1931. 

The background of Indian economics, fiscal and financial control, 
currency and exchange, and commercial discrimination. 

Money VALUES AND Wor_p Depression; by I. D. Carpenter; 4 merican 
Federationist, Washington, June, 1931. 

“The question which overshadows all other world questions of the 
day is whether or not the present civilization is willing and ready to 
accept as a permanent gain the tremendous upward stride that has been 
made in the scale of living during the past fifteen to twenty-five years. 
The question is whether this advancement means so much to us that we 
are willing to discard old and worn-out theories in order that it may 
be maintained. If we are not willing to do this, there seems to be no 
alternative for civilization but to slide backward to lower and lower 
levels in the scale of living.” 

New Export TariFF, THE; editorial; China Illustrated Review (British), 
Tientsin, May 30, 1931. 
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“If the new Export Tariff had been introduced five years ago, it 
would have aroused a shout of indignation all over the country so loud 
and prolonged that not even the Central Government could have re- 
mained indifferent to it. Despite the fact that every objection, whether 
on principle or in a practical sense, that could then have been cited is 
aggravated fourfold by the conditions that now obtain, so ‘disciplined’ has 
the mercantile community become that only now is opposition being 
manifested.” 

PHILIPPINES AND THE Far East, THE; by Cornelio Balmaceda; Commerce 
and Industry Journal, Manila, May, 1931. 

Potential markets and trade possibilities between the Orient in gen- 
eral and the Philippines. This article makes special reference to the trade 
of the Philippine Archipelago with Siam, Indo-China, East Indies, 
Malaya, India, Burma and Ceylon. 

PoLITICS AND THE SILVER SLUMP; editorial; China Illustrated Review 
(British), Tientsin, June 13, 1931. 

This editorial, and the one entitled “Gold,” following it, appeared 
in the daily edition of this paper on June 6 and June 8. “It is hard to 
overcome a feeling of sardonic amusement,” says the writer, “at the 
discomfort of certain politicians over the silver problem. Every intelli- 
gent youth knows that this problem is part of the whole nexus of funda- 
mental economic issues. .. . War Debts, Disarmament and Reparations 
ought to come first. These issues are at the foundation of the present 
crisis. Nothing can endure that is built on the existing basis. But pre- 
cisely because they are the biggest questions the politicians avoid them 
like the plague.” In the June 20 issue of the Review, another editorial 
on this same question appears, entitled, ““China and Silver.” 

PossIBILITIES OF TRADE REVIVAL AND HIGHER SILVER PRICES; editorial; 
Finance and Commerce (British), Shanghai, June 24, 1931. 

Concerning Senator Pittman and the slump in silver. 

SITUATION ECONOMIQUE DE LA CHINE COMMENTEE PAR UN BANQUIER 
CHINoIS; in French, by Dr. Ma; Revue Nationale Chinoise (French), 
Shanghai, June 14, 1931. 

Dr. Ma, of the editorial staff of La Revue, examines the report of 
Chang Kai-ngau, Director-General of the Bank of China. 


INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


ConpITIONS IN RusstA; by Walter Duranty; New York Times, June 14, 16, 
18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 1931. 

Walter Duranty is a New York Times correspondent, and has been 
writing from Russia for the past several years on current trends in that 
country. Until recently, he has been posted at Moscow. This series of 
articles on Russia today is written in Paris, where Mr. Duranty is living 
at present. The articles do not appear under the title cited above, 
but under headlines such as: Red Russia of Today Ruled by Stalinism, 
Not by Communism; Socialism First Aim in Soviet’s Program, Trade 
Gains Second; Stalinism Shelves World Revclt Idea, to Win Russia 
First; Industrial Success Emboldens Soviet in New World Policy; 
Trade Equilibrium is New Soviet Goal; Soviet Censorship Hurts 
Russia Most; etc. 
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Cotton GRrowING AND MARKETING IN CHINA; by B. Y. Lee; Chinese Na- 
tion, Shanghai, June 17, 1931. 

ELECTRIFICATION OF CHINA; unsigned; Far Eastern Review (American). 
Shanghai, May, 1931. 

Projected by the Chinese Government National Construction Com- 
mission. The entire issue is devoted to this subject. 

INDUSTRIAL PoLicy OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT; report; Chines: 
Economic Journal, Shanghai, May, 1931. 

Verbatim report of an address delivered by Dr. H. H. Kung, Minis- 
ter of Industries, before a conference recently held in Shanghai to dis- 
cuss various problems connected with and arising out of the people's 
manner of earning a livelihood. 

Is THE Five YEARS PLAN A MENACE?; unsigned; Round Table, London, 
June, 1931. 

The world, it is asserted, has had to change its attitude toward 
Soviet Russia, and this change of attitude is one of the chief results of 
the progress made by the Five-Year Plan. A review of the Plan is set 
down, with details of the export trade. Limitations of the Plan are 
considered. 

MEANING OF AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT, THE; by J. Lossing Buck; 
China Critic, Shanghai, June 25, 1931. 

A comprehensive outline of the important agricultural problems in 
China, the remedy or solution of such problems and the ways of making 
the remedy possible. Nine major problems are presented with a number 
of important specific aspects of each. Dr. Buck is author of “Chinese 
Farm Economy,” reviewed recently in PaciFic AFFAIRS. 

New Dyes 1n Otp Curna; by Vernon Nash and Hin Wong; Rotarian, 
Chicago, July, 1931. 

Interesting history of a small Peiping rug shop which has become a 
modern factory employing 2,000 workers in the last decade—all because 
of a professor’s wife’s “bright idea.” 

Russia’s 5-YEAR PLan’IN AcTION; By Maxwell S. Stewart; Survey 
Graphic, New York, July, 1931. 

“The challenge of the Five-Year Plan is moral as well as economic. 
It is a direct challenge to the smugness and complacency which charac- 
terize American thinking on our own chaotic system. It is not unlikely 
that when historians of the future review our age they will look upon 
the organization of the diverse and complex economic activities of man 
under planned social control as the most significant single achievement 
of our day. This value, of course, will stand irrespective of the outcome 
of the Five-Year Plan, but Russia has staked her entire fvture upon its 
success.” 

Russia’s Five-YEAR PLAN: Its Wor_tp MEANING; by William N. Haskell; 
New York Times, June 28, 1931. 

The writer, viewing Russia working at forced draught, believes 
her exports will decline when machinery imports have ended and her 
new industries devote themselves to home needs. General Haskell was 
chief of the American Relief Administration in Russia from 1921 to 
1923; he made a second visit in 1926, and has just returned from a 
third. This is the first of a series of articles by General Haskell. 
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ScIENCE AND THE Five-YEAR PLAN; report; Soviet Union Review, Wash- 
ington, D. C., June, 1931. 

Excerpts from addresses delivered at the concluding session of the 
All-Union Conference on Planning Scientific Research, held in Moscow 
on April 11. V. M. Molotov, chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the Soviet Union and V. V. Kuibyshev, Chairman of the 
Gosplan, addressed the delegates on the importance of science to the 
success of the present Five-Year Plan and that to follow. 

Soviet Russia; a collection of articles in German; Geo-Politik, Berlin, 
June, 1931. 

This number devotes several articles to Russia, among them one on 
the “Fiinfjahres Plan und Kapitalistische Welt,” by an anonymous 
author “familiar with international questions of Soviet economics” ; 
another on “Der Autarke Russische Raum,” by Artur W. Just; “Die 
Sowjetunion auf den Weltmarkt,” by R. Glanz; “Die Russische 
Verkehrspolitik,” by Heinrich Soller; “Das Asiatische Antlitz der 
Sowjets,” by Karl Haushofer: and “Der ‘Kultur-Bolschewismus’ in 
Seiner Heimat,” by J. Semjonow. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


CHINESISCH—JAPANISCHE Kriec 1894-95, (Part VI of Der Krieg: 
Ursachen und Anlisse, Ziele und Folgen) ; in German, by Alfred Vagts; 
Europdische Gesprache, Berlin, May, 1931. 

A detailed consideration of the world forces involved in this sectional 
struggle, and their later consequences in the World War. 


DisARMAMENT PUZZLE, THE; by Allen W. Dulles; Foreign Affairs, New 
York, July, 1931. 

Difficulties and dangers which will confront the conference on dis- 
armament in February next. The writer attempts a forecast of the work 
and sets down the problems. ‘International conferences,” he says, “are 
not an unmixed blessing. Often they are inevitable, as at the close of 
wars; but unless inevitable they should be called only when the ground- 
work has been so carefully prepared that there is reasonable expectation 
of successful results.” 

Foreicn Poticy; by Charles P. Howland; American Journal of Sociology, 
Chicago, May, 1931. 

A brief account of 1930 events in the field of United States foreign 
relations. The major international event was the London Naval Con- 
ference; the Smoot-Hawley tariff is also reviewed. 

FourtH CoNFERENCE OF THE INSTITUTE OF PaciFIc RELATIONS; by L. T. 
Chen; China Critic, Shanghai, June 18, 1931. 

Notes on the coming Conference at Hangchow, with a survey of the 
organization of the Institute and with particular reference to the China 
Council. 

FourtH SESSION OF THE PacirFic INstituTE; by M. K. Han; Chinese 
Nation, Shanghai, June 3, 1931. 

Writing on the coming session of the Institute of Pacific Relations 

at Hangchow in the autumn, the writer emphasizes the importance of 
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making it a success because it will be the first international conference 
held in China. He stresses the part that China will play at the con- 
ference because matters relating to that country will form the major 
topics of discussion at the meetings. It will require the appointment of 
competent delegates to represent the Chinese interests and adequate 
preparations on their part to present China’s case in the discussions and 
debates on international relations in the Pacific area. He further 
emphasizes the need of providing satisfactory facilities for the press and 
of giving free publicity to the deliberations of the conference. 

MANCHURIA: A TRIANGLE; by H. F. MacNair; Nineteenth Century and 
After, London, June, 1931. 

The triangle, according to this article, is formed by the conflicting 
aims of China, Japan and Soviet Russia, which continue to converge, 
as they have for four hundred years, on Manchuria. The railway snarl, 
being the crux of the affair, is given special consideration. 

New JAPAN IN MANncHuRIA ?—editorial ; China Critic, Shanghai, June 11, 
1931. 

Attack on the “independence movement” of Japanese subjects in Man- 
churia, which the editor views as a step toward open conflict between 
Japanese and Chinese for supremacy in the Three Eastern Provinces. 
“These vociferous Japanese, the unofficial agents of Tokyo, are prone 
to dream of a New Japan in Manchuria, but when they wake up like 
Rip Van Winkle in the course of time, they will find a New China 
endowed with sufficient moral courage to crush all thoughts of inde- 
pendence out of them.” 

PERMANENT Bases OF BritisH ForeiGN Poticy, THE; by Austen Cham- 
berlain; Foreign Affairs, New York, July, 1931. 

In discussing Britain’s foreign relations, the former Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs lays stress on British psychology and on 
Britain’s peculiar insular position, to which he attributes the foreign 
policy of England. He is concerned chiefly with Britain’s relations 
with Continental Europe, but touches briefly on the Orient and on 
America. 

POLITIQUE DE LA FRANCE EN CHINE (Quelques Idées sur la); in French, 
by “Un Diplomate”; Revue Nationale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, 
June 14, 1931. 

Part I of a long survey of the French Government’s policy in China, 
undertaken with the “desire to see Franco-Chinese relations develop 
to the best interests of both countries.” 

PROBLEMS OF THE PaciFic: 1929; book review by K. K. Kawakami; 
Political Science Quarterly, New York, June, 1931. 

A review of the record of the third biennial conference of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations at Kyoto. Says the reviewer: “It may not, 
however, be entirely fair to judge the merits of an animated conference 
from the cold pages of its printed record.” Speaking of the round- 
table discussion summaries, he says: “These are admirably prepared. . . . 
But the summaries, however admirable, are after all summaries, and 
are, therefore, unsatisfactory. . . . The line of demarcation between his 
own opinion or sentiment and that of the round table or of the individual 
speakers is often blurred or vague. . . . Reading this book one feels that 
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the conference took a much bigger bite than it could comfortably 
chew... .” 

Roap TO DisARMAMENT, THE; by S. J. Woolf; New York Times Maga- 
zine, June 21, 1931. 

An interview with Hugh Gibson, veteran of many parleys. In this 
article Mr. Gibson looks for slow progress until the peoples decide they 
want no more war. 

Russta AT GENEVA; by Karl Radek; Living Age, New York, July, 1931. 

Russia’s foremost pamphleteer gives the ort10dox Communist inter- 
pretation of what happened at the last League session. He ridicules the 
European Union and emphasizes the contrast between his own country 
and all the others. Translated from the Moskauer Rundschau, Moscow 
German-language weekly. 

Siam IN THE MoperNn Wor tp; by Eldon R. James; Foreign Affairs, New 
York, July, 1931. 

A history of Siam, emphasizing its struggle to remain independent of 
the Western Powers, and a review of its present government and 
foreign relations. The author is a professor of law at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and was advisor in Foreign Affairs to the Siamese Government 
for six years. 

SovieT’s INTERNATIONAL PRESTIGE; by Edgar S. Furniss; Current History, 
New York, July, 1931. 

The writer deals particularly with the growing prestige of Soviet 
Russia as evidenced by the leading part she played at the Grain Con- 
ference which opened in London on May 18. He also discusses Russia’s 
internal difficulties and the policy of monetary inflation. 


JAPAN 


AGITATION FAavortNG ABOLITION OF STATE UNIvERSITIES Grows; by S. 
Washio; Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, June 25, 1931. 

Concerning the two methods which are being considered for relax- 
ing government control of the universities. 

ComMUNIST UPRISING IN JAPAN PossiBLE; by S. Washio; Tra:::-Pacific 
(American), Tokyo, June 11, 1931. 

The author says that if revolution comes it will be directed from 
above and will take the form of Fascism. 

LeacuE ComMIssION, THE; editorial; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
June 18, 1931. 

“One of the members of the League of Nations traveling Com- 
mission for the investigation of the traffic in women and children, is 
quoted by a Japanese paper as having said, ‘Our visit to Japan has 
nothing to do with the anti-white slave traffic movement’.” . . . “Tradi- 
tions of female subjection will, no doubt, be taken into account, but 
when all is said and done, the system is one which shows that neither 
the law nor public opinion sets a high value on the rights of a woman 
in deciding her own acts and destiny. The Commission can hardly 
report otherwise, however strictly limited may be the terms of inquiry.” 

Japan’s ForetiGN TrapeE ANALYZED; by V. P. Copping; Commerce Re- 
ports, Washington, D. C., June 8, 1931. 
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The value of trade has declined since 1925 as the volume moved in 
an upward trend. In 1930 trade dropped 31% in value and 12% jn 
volume. According to statistics quoted, the United States holds first 
place in Japan’s 1930 trade. 

REVIEW OF THE Empire’s Business; unsigned; Japan Advertiser Annual 
Review (American), Tokyo, 1931. 

This attractive magazine is the annual review of finance, industry 
and commerce in Japan for 1930 and 1931. The leading article, here 
cited, is a general review of business. Under “Business Leaders Survey 
Economic Situation,” there are articles by the Governor of the Bank of 
Japan, President of the Industrial Bank of Japan, and Director-ip- 
Chief of Yasuda Hozensha. Other articles review the economic situa- 
tion of leading industries—cotton, lumber, silk, wool, rayon, power, 
railways, cement, insurance, oil, wheat, copper, paper, coal, rice, sugar, 
beer, tea, etc. The Annual is issued as a free supplement to regular 
subscribers, or may be purchased for G$1.00. 

Wuat YounG JAPAN THINKS; by Yusuke Tsurumi; Asia, New York, 
July, 1931. 

The effect of the present-day trend toward industrialism upon the 
younger generation in Japan. Japan has gone wholly modern, and in 
this transformation some interesting changes in the outlook of the youth 
have taken place. The author is one of the most indefatigable writers in 
Japan, and it is said that he turns out some fourteen thousand Japanese 
characters each day. 


LABOR 


CuiLp Laspor RECOMMENDATIONS OF WHITE HousE CONFERENCE ON 
Cuitp HEALTH AND PROTECTION; unsigned; Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, D. C., June, 1931. 

Summarized recommendations of subcommittees at the conference. 
These sub-committees were concerned with the employment of children 
in non-agricultural occupations, employment of children in agriculture, 
hazardous occupations, industrial accidents, and workmen’s compensa- 
tion for injured minors, and administrative problems with reference to 
laws affecting the employment of minors. 

Cuina’s New Factory Law; by T. F. Lee; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, 
June 17, 1931. 

A discussion of the code of laws for the regulation and protection of 
the interest of factory workers and their employers. Early legislation is 
reviewed, and the existing arguments against the “idealism” and “im- 
practicability” listed. Chief among these arguments is the impossibility 
of applying the law to factories established by foreign interests, which 
are protected by the system of extrality. , 

ConpITIONS OF LaBor IN THE JAVA Tosacco INpustrY; briefed reprint; 
International Labour Review, Geneva, May, 1931. 

Nature of the work, labor supply, wage, medical service, housing, 
workshop hygiene, hours of work, etc. From “Java,” Publicitie No. 5, 
Weltevreden, Landsdrukkerij, 1929. 

EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND RELIEF; unsigned; Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, D. C., June, 1931. 
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Policies and practices for stabilization of employment in retail estab- 
lishments, fee-charging employment agencies, unemployment relief 
measures taken in Australia, Canada, Great Britain and Germany. 

EXPERIMENT IN THE MANAGEMENT OF INDIAN Lazour, AN; by Albert 
Howard; International Labour Review, Geneva, May, 1931. 

One of the outstanding problems of the present phase of colonial 
development in Asia and Africa is that of the best and most scientific 
methods for the organization of work in large-scale agricultural under- 
takings. The author of this article describes a small-scale experiment 
from which many lessons may perhaps be drawn. 

INDUSTRIAL AND Lagpor CONDITIONS; unsigned; Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, D. C., June, 1931. 

A discussion of the Negro in the industrial depression, factory inspec- 
tion during 1929 in the Philippines, and the working of the new labor 
office in Egypt. 

LaBor AND Its INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS; by J. G. Bennema; 4 merican 
Federationist, Washington, D. C., June, 1931. 

A resumé of the organization, history, and work of the International 
Labor Organization. 

“Lasor UNIONS” AND ForEIGN ENTERPRISES; editorial; China Illustrated 
Review (British), Tientsin, June 20, 1931. 

This appeared originally in the daily edition of the Review on June 
15. It is an attack on the “squeeze” and graft of labor union agitators in 
China who oppose foreign enterprises on the ground that they are not 
enough concerned with the welfare of the laborer. 

Man Power IN TRANSPORTATION; by Boris P. Torgasheff; China Critic, 
Shanghai, June 18, 1931. 

An examination of man power for goods transportation in China. 
The writer takes up the labor conditions in individual provinces and 
analyzes them. 

STRIKES AND LocKoUTs IN THE UNITED States, 1916 To 1930; unsigned; 
Monthly Labor Review, Washington, D. C., June, 1931. 

Statistics showing the month of occurrence of strikes in the past 
fifteen years, the place of occurrence of disputes, sex of workers involved, 
causes of disputes, size of disputes, industries involved, results of termina- 
tion, duration of disputes, length of time taken to settle, etc. 


PACIFIC AREA—GENERAL 


BericHT UBER DEN INDOPAZIFISCHEN Raum; in German, by Karl Haushof- 
er; Geo-Politik, Berlin, May, 1931. 

Colonial policy and problems; can Gandhi’s “purna swaraj” be 
reconciled and combined with the principle of India’s enduring place in 
the British Empire? Economic unrest in Australia prejudicial to the 
sense of security in neighboring colonial empires; difficulties resulting 
from colonial and other politics in Japan; China in the clash between 
progress and tradition; “Colorums” in the Philippines; pressure of 
population in the Netherlands Indies. 

BericHT UBER DEN INDOPAZIFISCHEN Raum; in German, by Karl Haushof- 
er; Geo-Politik, Berlin, June, 1931. 
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In his monthly survey, Dr. Haushofer touches, among other syb- 
jects, on Lord Irwin and Gandhi as types; extraterritoriality in China: 
Szechuan, Yunnan and Canton as centers of disturbance; Soviets jn 
North Asia; fishery disputes in Pacific waters, etc. 

CHRONIQUE DU PaciFIQUE; in French, by Roger Lévy; L’Europe Nouvelle 
Paris, June 6, 1931. 

M. Lévy reports on the Chinese National Convention of May 5: 
Mr. Soong’s Finance Report; relations between the League of Nations 
and China; plans for the Fourth Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations; troubles in Annam. 

DEPRESSION AND REVIVAL; a symposium; Proceedings of the Academy of 
Political Science, New York, June, 1931. . 

A series of addresses and papers presented at the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Academy on April 24. They divided themselves into two 
divisions, one covering the depression and its causes and cures, and the 
other embracing a wider range of subjects such as international economic 
relations, Russia’s Plan, gold problem, etc. 

East Acatnst West; by F. H. Donner; Living 4ge, New York, July, 1931, 

Writing from Java, a Dutchman in the merchant marine outlines 
a staggering prophecy of the next war, inspired by an_ unpublished 
pamphlet by a high official from British India who forecast the last one 
in the same way. Japan is portrayed as the villain of the piece. Trans- 
lated from Zeitschrift fiir Geo-Politik, Berlin. 

LinerAL Has AN OpEN MInp, A; by S. C. Spitzer; New Masses, New 
York, June, 1931. 

Short and light; sarcasm directed against Dr. John Dewey, Liberal. 
“A Liberal can believe anything he wants; so long as he isn’t dogmatic 
about it. He must have an open mind. . . . Some cynic said an ‘empty 
mind.’ ” 

Ost Gecen West; in German by F. H. Donner; Geo-Politik, Berlin, May, 
1931. 

Subtitled: ‘The Mistake of 1914 and the Outlook for 1934.” A 
geopolitical estimate of East-West relationships, written in support ex- 
planation of two graphic charts which show, respectively, “the great 
antithesis” between East and West, 1914-1918, with Paris as the center 
of the converging circles, and the probable one in 1934 with Tokyo the 
center of the converging circles and interest extending thence to Moscow 
and in another line from San Francisco to Singapore. 

RECENT INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION ON THE PaciFic OcEAN; in Chinese ; 
New Eastern Journal, Anniversary Number, Peiping. 

No translation available. 

TrENpDs IN POPULATION INCREASE AND’ DistRIBUTION Durinoe 1920-30; 
by P. K. Whelpton; American Journal of Sociology, Chicago, May, 1931. 

This article appears in the fourth of an annual series on_ social 
changes. The purpose is to keep sociological readers acquainted with 
some of the changes taking place “in a world of such great change and in 
a time of such rapid change.” The article concerning population shows 
that the greater part of the increase in population from 1920 to 1930 has 
accrued to industrial states as compared with agricultural states. 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


HANGCHOW CONFERENCE 


The Fourth Biennial Conference of the Institute of Pacific Reta- 
tions is scheduled to take place in Hangchow, China, between the dates 
October 21 and November 4, 1931. The conference sessions will be 
preceded by meetings of the Pacific Council, Research and Program 
Committees during the week of October 12 to 18. 


Dr. Davin Yut REsIGNs 


Dr. David Yui, chairman of the China Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, has been ordered by his physicians to take a six-months’ 
complete rest on account of the recent recurrence of a heart complaint of long 
standing. Dr. Yui has been obliged to give up all his numerous activities and 
retire to his summer home in Tsingtao for the remainder of the year. He 
therefore tendered his resignation as chairman of the China Council and as 
chairman of the Fourth Biennial Conference of the Institute, which is 
scheduled to take place at Hangchow in October. The China Council 
announces the election of Dr. W. W. Yen as Chairman of the Council in 
Dr. Yui’s place. The vacancy on the Pacific Council has not yet been filled. 

Dr. Yen is one of China’s best-known liberal leaders and has held posts 
in oficial foreign and domestic service under both the imperial and republican 
governments at Peking. 


BIENNIAL REPORTS 


On June 30 the Biennial Report of the Acting General Secretary, includ- 
ing department reports, was mailed out as a first draft to the chairman and 
members of the Pacific Council. A first draft was sent out at this time in 
order to assist in giving to the Council a background for the administrative 
problems which will come before it in October. The final draft will be 
presented at Hangchow. 


Data PAPERS AND SYLLABI 


Five British data papers prepared for the Hangchow Conference have 
been circulated by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London. 
These are the first national papers to reach Central Headquarters and their 
appearance at this time is encouraging as being in accordance with the plan of 
early distribution of preliminary papers decided on at the Kyoto Conference. 
The three papers are: “The Constitution of the Colony of the Straits Settle- 
ments and of the Federated and Unfederated Malay States,” by R. O. 
Winstedt; “Survey of International Affairs, 1930, Part IV, China,” by 
Arnold J. Toynbee; “The Status of Aliens in China,” by a member of the 
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British group, I. P. R. Conference, 1931; “The Standard of Living in Ching 
and Japan,” by C. Delisle Burns; and “The Position of Silver and the Fa; 
East,” by W. F. Spalding. 

The agenda syllabi prepared by the International Program Committee 
have to date been circulated to the National Councils as follows: International 
Economic Relations in the Pacific: A—Trade Relations; International Po. 
litical Relations in the Pacific: B—China’s Foreign Relations; Dependen- 
cies and Native Peoples of the Pacific; Problems of Food and Population in 
the Pacific Area; The Cultural Relations of Pacific Peoples. These are jn 
proof edition and are not available except for Hangchow Conference n 
bers at this time. 

Two New Zealand data papers were sent to Central Headquarters jn 
July for publication in Paciric ArFairs. One appears this month as “Status 
of Aliens in New Zealand,” by T. D. H. Hall. The other, “The Trade 
and Tariff Policy of New Zealand in the Pacific,” by Downie Stewart, will 
follow shortly. 


New ZEALAND ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the New Zealand Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, was held at the Parliamentary Library, Wellington, on June 1. 
Financial matters were attended to and the research reports heard. Election 
of officers took place as follows: Sir James Allen was unanimously re-elected 
President ; vice-presidents (re-elected), W. H. Cocker, J. E. Strachan, Walter 
Nash; Mr. Beasley was re-elected honorary treasurer and Dr. Benson research 
secretary; Dr. Scholefield, who had previously asked to be relieved of office 
because of pressure of duties, accepted re-election upon provision of a sum for 
secretarial assistance during the year. Hangchow program and attendance 
were discussed and tentative decisions for representation were reached. A 
report of these proceedings was forwarded to Central Headquarters and 


received early in July. 
AMERICAN EpucATION COMMITTEE 


Interesting minutes of the American Council’s Education Committee 
meeting of May 19 are at hand. This committee is chiefly concerned with 
coéperation with all appropriate agencies in the United States in order to 
help citizens become aware of their interests in the Pacific. The aim has 
been, not to build up a large organization specifically for this purpose, but to 
stimulate existing organizations to carry on this work. 

At this particular meeting consideration was given to ways and means of 
making the Hangchow Conference and its results useful to the largest num- 
ber of people in the United States. ‘The statement of problems, the 
use of radio broadcasting, magazine articles and newspaper reporting were 
discussed in this connection. Reports were heard relating to the progress ot 
the committee’s interest in the following subjects: Pacific material in Ameri- 
can textbooks; school curricula and libraries; fellowships in the Far East 
for American students; Chinese and Japanese language entrance credits in 
American universities. In connection with the first subject, it was an- 
nounced that the book on the Pacific and Pacific subjects for those working 
on school curricula, by Professor Cocking, of Peabody College, is completed 
and will be published shortly. 


Institute Notes 


THE CoPENHAGEN CONFERENCE 

Mr. E. C. Carter, the I. P. R. representative at the fourth conference of 
Institutions for the Scientific Study of International Relations, has reported 
on the Copenhagen sessions which he attended, June 8, 9, 10 last. 

The Conference was held under the auspices of the International Institute 
of Intellectual Codperation of the League of Nations. The International 
institutions participating were: The Academie de Droit Internationale, The 
Hague; Bureau d’Etudes Internationales, Geneva; Institut Universitaire des 
Hautes Etudes Internationales, Geneva; and the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Honolulu. There were also representatives of eight national organizations, 
among whom I. P. R. members will recall Mr. F. B. Bourdillon of Britain 
(formerly secretary of the I. P. R. committee at Chatham House). Mr. 
Tristan Buesst and Dr. Allan G. B. Fisher were present as observers from, 
respectively, the Australian Council of the I. P. R., Melbourne, and the 
New Zealand Council of the I. P. R., Wellington. The officers of the Con- 
ference expressed the hope that the Chinese and Japanese National Councils 
of the I. P. R. would accept the invitation of the Conference to organize 
codrdinating centres for coOperation with the Conference in those two coun- 
tries. Professor Arnold J. Toynbee, Director of Studies, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, London, and a member of the I. P. R. International 
Research Committee, read an important paper summarizing the Trend of 
Interational Affairs since the War. Prof. Toynbee acted as one of two 
rapporteurs for the Conference. 

The Conference drew up and adopted resolutions looking toward the 
facilitation of international coéperation through institutions of higher learn- 
ing, through publications and other means of public distribution of information, 
and through its own future consideration and discussion of specific interna- 
tional problems. Resolution III provides for the discussion of the specific 
subject, Government and Business, at the next Conference, and names 
Mr. E. C. Carter as chairman of a standing program committee, of which 
Prof. Toynbee is also a member, to prepare for the discussion. 

Pursuant to the adoption of this Resolution III Mr. Carter informally 
requested a number of the members of the Copenhagen Conference to explore 
the question as to whether the ultimate organization of an Institute of Europe 
or an Institute of the Atlantic along I. P. R. lines and wholly detached from 
official governmental organizations, might not serve as a valuable means of 
supplementing the plan proposed by Professor Toynbee in his paper and 
developed in Resolution III of the Conference. 

Readers of PaciFic AFFAIRS will remember that last September when 
Sir Robert Borden and Dr. James T. Shotwell presented, on behalf of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, a set of the twenty-seven volumes of the Kyoto 
Conference documents to the League of Nations, Sir Eric Drummond 
expressed the hope that eventually organizations similar to the Institute of 
Pacific Relations might be established in other parts of the world. Since that 
time Dr. Shotwell, in codperation with several prominent Europeans, has 
been studying the ways and means by which an Institute of Europe or an 
Institute of the Atlantic might be brought into being so as to promote the 
more widespread adoption of scientific method, both in research and in dis- 
cussion, in international relations. 
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